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EDITORIAL 


Can  You  Take  It  7 

For  the  five  years  which  ended  at  the  beginning  of  1934  property  man¬ 
agers  sat  more  or  less  hopelessly  by  while  the  tide  of  the  depression  bat¬ 
tered  down  rentals  on  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  properties.  To 
offset  their  inability  to  stem  the  onslaught  of  deflation  in  rents  these  property 
managers  devoted  their  best  energies  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations,  to  developing  organizations  which  could  quality  as  scientific 
administrators  of  real  estate. 

A  good  deal  was  accomplished  during  this  period  of  necessity.  Prop¬ 
erty  management  emerged  from  the  depression  with  a  highly  respected 
reputation  and  a  keener,  more  able  personnel. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  real  estate  has  enjoyed  the  first  fruits 
of  a  recovery  which  real  estate  economists  tell  us  will  bring  a  new  era  of 
high  rentals  and  a  spirited  demand  for  every  type  of  rented  unit.  The 
merchandising  of  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  space  will  be  a 
matter  of  taking  orders,  adjusting  prices  to  the  new  demand.  The  pressure 
for  ever-increasing  efficiency,  rigid  economy,  and  meticulous  attention  to 
detail  will  be  dissipated  by  quick-rising,  easy  profits  from  operations. 

Far-sighted  property  managers  will  not  lose  their  grip  on  the  substantial 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  six  years.  In  the  coming  boom, 
as  in  the  late  depression,  accredited  management  organizations  will  adhere 
strictly  to  the  scientifically  evolved  precepts  and  time-tested  codes  of  ethics 
which  were  the  heritage  of  the  depression. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

and 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

ANNOUNCE 


A  Case-Study  Course  in  Real  Estate  Management 

JUNE  1-27, 1936  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED  TO  125 

Scope  of  the  Course: 

Purpose  and  Function  of  the  Management  Business;  Principles  of  Land  Utilization; 
Neighborhood  Analysis;  Property  Analysis;  The  Law  of  Contracts;  The  Law  of  Agency; 
The  Law  of  Leases;  The  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant;  The  Rental  Schedule;  The 
Management  Program;  Liens;  The  Property  Budget;  Maintenance  and  Repairs;  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Tax  Problems;  Purchasing;  Reports  to  Owners;  Renting;  Selection  and 
Training  of  Personnel;  Securing  New  Management  Business;  Insurance;  Accounting; 
Owner-Agent  Relations;  Cost  of  Doing  Business;  Depreciation;  Brokerage  Sales;  and 
Executive  Control. 

Lectures: 

A  total  of  more  than  sixty  one-hour  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  various  phases  of  the 
above  general  outline. 

Texts: 

Specially  prepared  texts  aggregating  more  than  1,000  pages  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  student. 

Field  Work: 

Each  student  will  analyse  one  neighborhood  and  two  properties  under  the  close  supervision 
of  members  of  the  faculty.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  each 
of  the  two  properties,  including  detailed  management  programs.  Afternoons  will  be 
devoted  to  field  work;  forenoons,  to  attendance  at  lectures. 

The  Faculty: 

The  faculty  for  this  course  is  made  up  of  experienced  Realtor  Property  Managers,  in¬ 
cluding:  Harry  A.  Taylor  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dean;  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  of  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Carlton  Schultz  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Harry  J.  Stevens  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Oscar  Boenicke  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Andrew  C. 
Hamilton  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Text  Writers: 

The  authors  of  the  specially  prepared  texts,  in  addition  to  the  faculty  members,  include: 
Edward  C.  Hacker  of  Lansing,  Mich.;  Howard  E.  Haynie  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  J.  Kingsley 
Powell  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Morton  C.  Thalhimer  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Clifford  A.  ZoII, 
Kenneth  W.  Moore,  Arthur  G.  Hailand,  Fred  Lorish,  Wilfred  C.  Woodyard,  and  Peter 
Masterson  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

****** 

While  this  course  is  intended  for  experienced  real  estate  men,  it  is  open  to  any  who  have  an 
adequate  background  of  education  and  training. 

A  booklet  giving  detailed  information  about  the  course  may  be  had  by  addressing 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Office  Tenant  Selection  vs.  Price-Cutting 


By  B.  L. 

OFFICE  space  everywhere  is  at  a 
bargain  price.  It  is  not  alone  un¬ 
satisfactory  business  conditions  and 
over-production  that  has  brought  this 
about.  There  has  been  too  much  selling 
on  price,  not  enough  astute  rental  mer¬ 
chandising,  not  enough  real  selling  of  in¬ 
trinsic  values  for  which  properly  selected 
office  tenants  can  wisely  pay  fair  rentals 
to  enjoy. 

Our  over-supply  in  office  space  has  been 
brought  about  more  as  a  result  of  over¬ 
production  in  the  days  of  Coolidge — and 
Hoover — prosperity  than  of  diminishing 
demand.  The  demand  for  office  space  in 
many  of  our  cities  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been,  in  total  areas,  little  below 
what  it  was  back  in  more  prosperous 
times.  Some  cities  have  suffered  more 
noticeably.  At  present  we  find  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  that  the  demand  is  increasing 
slowly  but  steadily. 

More  space  is  being  taken  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  reducing  the  supply,  by  razing  and 
abandonment  than  is  being  brought  on 
the  market  by  new  construction.  Both 
rentals  and  occupancy  must  increase  con¬ 
siderably  before  much  new  office  building 
construction  will  be  justified  at  prevailing 
construction  costs. 

The  income  of  our  office  buildings  in 
the  aggregate  has  suffered  to  some  extent 
by  sub-normal  occupancy,  but  to  a  greater 
degree  by  reduced  rental  rate  levels.  A 


Lefler 

building  which  in  better  times  may  have 
been  90%  rented  (at  a  rental  level  defined 
for  mathematical  purposes  of  100)  may 
now  find  itself  75 /f  rented  but  at  rates  of 
only  60%  of  the  former  rates — its  occu¬ 
pancy  down  15%  of  the  total  area  of  the 
building,  and  rental  rates  down  40%. 
Obviously,  the  difficulty  rests  more  on 
rate  of  rental  than  upon  percentage  occu¬ 
pancy  in  a  building  where  such  percent¬ 
ages  apply.  The  decline  in  total  income 
in  this  illustration  is  the  relationship  that 
90x100  bears  to  75x60  or  90  as  compared 
to  45— which  represents  a  50%  drop  in 
income. 

From  my  observation,  office  space  ten¬ 
ants  and  building  owners  and  managers 
as  a  whole  believe  that  rental  rates  for 
offices  have  reached  the  bottom  and  are 
on  an  upward  trend  and  will  continue  up¬ 
wards — perhaps  slowly  but  steadily. 

Practically  everyone  concerned  with 
rental  management  is  hungry  for  more 
tenants.  This  has  tended  to  create  a  price 
consciousness.  Price-cutting  well  below 
what  a  tenant  expects  to  pay  and  can  pay, 
even  below  the  estimated  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket,  in  an  effort  to  steal  a  tenant  who  may 
be  better  located  elsewhere,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  most  serious  factor 
affecting  our  income — price  levels. 

I  have  observed  particularly  during  the 
past  few  months  that  character  firms  who 
wish  to  move  from  their  present  addresses 
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admit  that  their  decision  as  to  an  office 
location  rested  almost  entirely  on  features 
other  than  price.  The  tendency  is  for 
them  to  select  a  small  group  of  buildings 
they  believe  preferable  for  their  needs, 
then  investigate  each  carefully.  They 
usually  go  to  the  building  they  believe 
possesses  the  highest  advantages  to  them. 
Of  course,  they  will  object  to  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price;  but  when  the  price  is  within 
a  fair  and  equitable  range  their  attention 
turned  more  toward  the  inherent  business 
advantages  attributed  to  the  building  and 
space  in  question.  Seldom  is  the  lowest 
bid  accepted  even  in  the  few  selected 
buildings. 

It  is  the  contention  of  your  author  that 
the  degree  of  success  attainable  by  a  given 
amount  of  aggressive  office  renting  effort 
rests  squarely  upon  the  intelligence  shown 
in  selecting  prospective  tenants  who  can 
well  adapt  themselves  to  the  building  in 
question. 

The  First  Step 

To  find  logical  prospects  is  the  first  step. 
Then  comes  intelligent  rental  merchandis¬ 
ing.  You  cannot  sit  back  and  expect  any 
substantial  portion  of  logical  office  space 
buyers  to  search  you  out.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  the  larger  cities  where 
scores  of  office  buildings  of  every  nature 
and  description  are  available.  It  remains 
for  renting  management,  specialists  in 
their  particular  business,  to  search  out  the 
logical  firms  for  a  given  building  and  sell 
them  the  advantages  they  may  secure. 

The  income  value  of  a  well-organized 
group  of  tenants  can  be  appreciated  by 
observing  the  remarkable  stability  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  enjoyed  by  some  of  our  office 
buildings.  The  building  of  a  single,  spe¬ 
cialized  occupancy  or  the  establishing  of 
headquarters  in  a  single  building  for 
smaller  groups  of  specialized  tenants,  or 
a  more  general  knitting  together  of  asso¬ 
ciated  tenants  of  diversified  lines,  has  en¬ 


abled  the  buildings  involved  to  enjoy  a 
superior  tenant  stability  based  on  the 
business  advantages  thereby  created.  The 
bringing  together  of  specialized  lines  of 
tenants  has  meant  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  for  many  office  build¬ 
ings. 

In  Chicago  we  have  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  Insurance  Exchange,  Board  of 
Trade,  Builders  Building,  Furniture  Mart, 
Engineering  Building,  Medical  and  Dental 
Arts  Building,  Fashion  Trades  Building, 
Transportation  Building,  and  others  which 
were  originally  conceived,  or  later  devel¬ 
oped,  to  coordinate  single  or  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  lines  of  industry.  Such  buildings 
have  met  with  a  varying  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  direction. 

There  are  many  other  buildings  where 
the  nature  of  existing  tenants  is  distinctly 
specialized  which  are  not  identified  for 
such  tenants  by  name.  We  have  promi¬ 
nent  buildings  owned  and  operated  by 
large  business  institutions  where  only 
part  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  owner 
and  the  remainder  rented  to  smaller  com¬ 
mercial  tenants.  In  some  such  buildings 
we  find  a  distinct  trend  toward  a  special¬ 
ized  or  closely  associated  occupancy,  there¬ 
by  capitalizing  upon  the  higher  rental 
value  of  their  space  to  a  selected  few 
tenants. 

Other  buildings,  recognizing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  bringing  together  specialized 
tenants,  having,  generally  speaking,  a 
diversified  occupancy,  have  secured  the 
localization  in  their  building  of  one  or 
more  groups  of  small,  single-line  tenants. 
We  often  find  one  entire  floor  assigned  to 
a  single  line  of  industry  representing 
small-scale  specialization.  We  also  find 
many  examples  of  business  advantages 
being  created  by  the  bringing  together  of 
diversified  lines  having  over-lapping  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  buildings 
which  we  say  have  a  stabilized  occupancy. 
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To  pull  any  tenant  out  of  some  such  build¬ 
ing  is  beyond  the  realm  of  good  renting 
practices.  Such  admirable  stability  is 
usually  attributable  to  the  highest  type 
of  well-organized  rental  management.  In¬ 
telligent  merchandising  to  selected  tenants 
in  a  well-rounded  management  program 
has  done  the  trick.  You  find  in  such  build¬ 
ings  that  fairness  in  prices  can  be  easily 
maintained. 

Wherever  management  has  succeeded 
in  linking  together  a  group  of  specialized 
or  allied  tenants  in  a  single  building  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  building  be¬ 
comes  the  100%  location  for  such  tenants 
— then  that  management  has  created  a 

I  real  and  tangible  increment  in  the  real 
value  of  the  property — an  inherent  cap¬ 
ital  value  above  ordinary  rental  income 
as  a  result  of  such  specialized  occupancy. 

I  say  “hats  off”  to  such  brands  of  man¬ 
agement.  They  have  set  an  example.  If 
we  investigate  what  has  been  done,  ap- 
I  praise  its  value,  then  analyze  our  own 
problems  we  can  better  formulate  con¬ 
structive  and  effective  methods  of  stabil¬ 
izing  our  own  building. 

An  Example 

A  certain  well-managed  Chicago  office 
building  now  has  about  80%  of  the  im¬ 
portant  tenants  in  a  single  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  about  thirty  such  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  building.  The  total  area  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  line  represents  not  more 
than  10%  of  the  total  area  of  this  build¬ 
ing.  Several  years  ago  these  tenants  were 
widely  scattered.  There  was  no  tangible 
major  influence  to  pull  them  to  any  speci¬ 
fic  building.  Any  one  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
office  buildings  in  Chicago  would  have 
been  equally  as  desirable  as  headquarters 
for  these  tenants  as  the  building  they  now 
occupy.  Their  business  needs  were  such 
that  some  advantages,  however,  would  be 
gained  by  being  together.  These  advan¬ 
tages  were  comparatively  minor  as  com¬ 


pared  with  the  advantages  certain  lines 
secure  by  close  association.  Nevertheless, 
the  management  recognized  that  there 
were  certain  inducements  which  they 
could  create  by  centralization  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  good  merchandising  renting 
program. 

With  an  insignificant  start  this  build¬ 
ing  consistently  and  everlastingly  concen¬ 
trated  on  this  field  of  tenants.  They  added 
to  their  list  year  by  year,  slowly  bringing 
them  together.  Some  three  or  four  moved 
away,  securing  cut-throat  rentals.  I  know 
that  one  of  these  returned  willing  to  pay 
a  substantially  higher  rental  to  be  back. 
I  know  of  two  other  firms  who  previously 
had  no  central  office  who  have  taken  offices 
in  this  building.  The  advantages  of  close 
association  had  developed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  chat  this  address  possessed  something 
more  than  just  office  space. 

These  tenants  as  a  whole  refuse  to  con¬ 
sider  moving  elsewhere.  Their  rental 
value  to  this  building  is  substantially  in 
excess  of  what  their  combined  rental  value 
was  when  they  were  completely  disso¬ 
ciated. 

Renting  vision  has  created  wealth  not 
only  for  this  building  but  also  for  these 
tenants.  The  business  advantages  created 
by  this  centralization  is  a  pillar  of 
strength  tending  to  bolster  the  general 
level  of  rentals  for  this  building.  It  also 
has  its  constructive  influence  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  higher  rentals  for  neighborhood 
buildings. 

Another  Example 

As  another  example  of  the  highest  type 
of  superb  merchandising  of  space  to  a 
selected  group  of  tenants,  I  call  attention 
to  one  of  our  A-1  Chicago  office  buildings. 
This  building  possesses  a  prime  location 
for  a  certain  specialized  line  of  tenants. 
When  it  was  promoted  it  was  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  this  building 
with  good  quality  tenants  in  this  special- 
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ized  line,  and,  further,  that  some  diversi¬ 
fication  as  to  occupancy  was  desirable.  It 
was  a  high  type  of  building  promoted  to 
command  the  top  market  price.  The  build¬ 
ing  had  a  distinct  price  restriction  as  to 
the  type  of  tenants  it  should  logically  se¬ 
cure. 

After  the  entire  field  of  possible  ten¬ 
ants  was  analyzed,  it  was  decided  that  a 
need  existed  among  a  certain  group  of 
scattered  but  highly  desirable  tenants  for 
coordination  in  one  building.  The  exact 
forces  that  would  best  promote  this  cen¬ 
tralization  were  determined  by  exhaus¬ 
tive  study.  A  strong  sales  program  was 
carefully  launched.  Leases  were  assumed 
in  several  instances.  Special  facilities  for 
these  specific  firms  were  established  in  the 
building.  A  few  leaders  were  quickly 
secured  in  vindication  of  the  renting  tech¬ 
nique  employed.  Others  began  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  building  management’s  ideas 
were  a  reality.  Renting  became  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  Rapidly  the  building  filled  approxi¬ 
mately  30%  of  its  entire  space  with  this 
single  line  of  business.  Comparatively 
long  leases  were  made.  Prices  were  rig¬ 
idly  upheld.  Definite  inherent  business 
advantages  for  which  these  tenants  were 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  rental  to  secure  were 
merchandised.  Sales  were  not  made  on 
price  only. 

To  this  day,  these  selected  firms  are 
firmly  entrenched  in  that  building.  They 
are  not  open  to  consideration  of  moving 
elsewhere.  Some  of  their  leases  have  al¬ 
ready  expired  and  have  been  renewed. 
These  tenants  will  pay  a  100%  price  for 
their  100%  building. 

The  Case  of  an  Old  Building 

A  well-managed,  very  old  Chicago  office 
building  has  preserved  a  comparatively 
high  income  and  a  good  tenant  stability 
by  consistently  preserving  close  associa¬ 


tion  of  allied  tenants  and  rightly  refusing  | 
to  drop  their  standards. 

This  building  has  been  well-preserved  | 
but  cannot  offer  the  modern  conveniences  j 
of  many  of  our  newer  buildings.  It  is  j 
poorly  located,  comparatively  speaking. 
The  surroundings  are  undesirable  in  many 
respects.  The  office  space  is  noisy  and 
dirty.  There  is  nothing  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  to  recommend  the  building  other 
than  (1)  the  character  and  close  associa-  : 
tion  of  its  tenants,  (2)  high  type  of  ten-  i 
ant  service,  and  (3)  personality  of  the 
management. 

Against  what  has  looked  like  almost  im¬ 
possible  forces  of  competition  this  build¬ 
ing  has  steadfastly  held  its  own  in  com¬ 
petition  with  newer  buildings.  It  has  lost 
tenants  to  other  buildings  but  in  turn  has 
gone  out  and  replaced  such  losses  always 
with  firms  who  are  well-adapted  to  the 
building  and  who  fit  in  well  with  existing 
tenants.  It  has  refused  to  go  out  for  in¬ 
come  by  lowering  its  standards.  Although 
having  a  somewhat  diversified  occupancy, 
it  has  several  little  groups  of  allied  ten¬ 
ants. 

The  management  has  cultivated  good 
will  among  its  tenants  to  such  an  extent 
that  \drtually  every  tenant  is  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  building.  At  present 
they  have  a  high  degree  of  stability  and 
a  well-occupied  building.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  rentals  above  the  market  for  that 
type  of  a  building. 

Year  by  year  they  have  exerted  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  well-directed  sales  effort 
toward  a  selected  group  of  logical  firms 
they  desire  as  tenants.  This  well-directed 
renting  effort  was  necessary  to  preserve 
tenants  of  character  and  a  comparatively 
high  rental  value  in  the  property.  They 
did  not  send  out  a  group  of  renting  men 
to  call  aimlessly  on  everyone.  They  could 
not  afford  the  expense,  nor  was  it  neces¬ 
sary.  From  personal  observation,  it  is 
plain  that  they  carefully  directed  their 
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efforts  on  a  few  selected  office  tenants, 
selling,  to  a  great  extent,  long-established 
good-will,  employing  the  cooperation  of 
existing  tenants  whenever  possible. 

Tenants  in  that  building  are  as  a  whole 
satisfied.  They  have  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  no  interest  in  what  they  can  get 
elsewhere.  They  say  they  get  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  will  stay  with  their  old  build¬ 
ing. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  tempting  for  the 
management  of  this  old  building,  faced 
with  trying  conditions,  to  accept  the  eas¬ 
iest  course — drop  their  standards  and 
I  price  and  accept  applicants  not  up  to  the 
character  of  existing  tenants  to  secure 
income  only.  If  they  had  done  so,  their 
building  would  have  been  permanently  un¬ 
dermined.  Never  again  could  they  have 
rebuilt  their  standards. 

I  Instead,  however,  they  selected  logical 
!  firms  of  desired  type  and  character  and 
'  aggressively  sold  the  highest  values  pos¬ 
sessed  in  their  building. 

The  Results  of  Incompetent  Selling 

In  contrast  with  the  examples  given 
above  is  the  story  of  a  medium-sized  com¬ 
mercial  office  building  promoted  in  the 
heyday  when  renting  was  easy  because 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  office  tenants 
and  a  limited  supply  of  good  office  quar¬ 
ters. 

Six  months  after  it  was  opened  to  ten¬ 
ants  it  was  85%  rented  and  showed  a  high 
income  on  the  investment.  The  renting 
agents  were  patted  on  the  back  by  the 
owners  for  a  perfect  job.  But  was  it  a 
good  job? 

This  building  is  now  almost  beyond 
hopes  of  revival.  When  85%  rented  it 
possessed  little  defense  against  competi¬ 
tion — practically  no  inherent  character 
based  on  the  tenants  it  housed  which 
would  tend  to  hold  its  tenants  and  attract 
new  ones.  At  the  time  the  owners  praised 
these  inexperienced  renting  agents  that 


building  possessed  inherent  weaknesses 
which  the  owners  failed  to  recognize.  They 
did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  imme¬ 
diate  gross  rental  income  is  only  one  fac¬ 
tor  to  consider  in  appraising  the  character 
of  a  renting  job.  The  occupancy  and  in¬ 
come  of  that  building  could  have  been 
stabilized  and  the  building  would  no  doubt 
now  be  a  desired  address  if  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced  renting  agents  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  when  it  was  promoted. 

It  possessed  an  excellent  location  for  a 
few  specialized  lines  of  tenants  and  ten¬ 
ants  whom  I  classify  as  being  in  the  higher 
rent  paying  brackets.  The  building  was 
of  good  acceptable  construction.  It  was 
properly  financed,  considering  the  time  it 
was  promoted. 

The  renting  agents  hired  a  group  of 
renting  men,  most  of  them  entirely  inex¬ 
perienced.  They  set  up  a  schedule  of 
prices.  They  assigned  specific  buildings 
to  the  various  renting  men  covering  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  city  and  aimlessly  went 
about  contacting  any  and  all  office  space 
tenants. 

The  renting  men  started  out  combing 
each  building  from  top  to  bottom  and 
leases  came  fast  involving  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  tenant  who  would  pay  the 
price.  Credits  were  not  adequately 
checked.  The  desirability  of  the  firm  from 
the  building’s  standpoint  received  little 
consideration.  The  aim  was  immediate 
income.  Some  firms  of  character  came 
into  the  building  but  as  renting  progressed 
several  firms  who  would  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prestige  and  character  of 
the  building  and  who  had  started  nego¬ 
tiations  to  the  point  of  having  plans 
worked  up  in  detail  and  leases  drawn  be¬ 
gan  to  hold  back  and  finally  refused  to 
identify  their  business  with  that  address. 

Yes,  the  building  was  well-filled — ^but 
ruined.  As  soon  as  leases  began  to  ex¬ 
pire  some  of  the  better  tenants  moved. 
Competition  from  other  office  buildings 
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had  become  more  keen.  Standards  were 
then  lowered  in  a  desperate  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  income.  Now  that  building  pos¬ 
sesses  virtually  no  inherent  character  for 
which  tenants  will  pay.  It  is  on  a  price 
basis  only,  and  at  a  distinct  price  disad¬ 
vantage.  Occupancy  is  down,  price  levels 
are  low,  pulling  power  for  new  tenants 
of  any  character  is  nil. 

This  building  is  almost  beyond  the 
stages  wh  ire  character  can  be  rebuilt,  yet 
hasn’t  lived  out  20%  of  its  good  natural 
life.  New,  capable  renting  agents  could 
possibly  strengthen  this  building  over  an 
extended  term  of  years.  Certainly  it  is 
a  job  demanding  the  very  highest  type  of 
rental  management. 

The  initial  renting  results  for  this  build¬ 
ing  could  have  been  equally  as  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate  in¬ 
come,  and  future  difficulties  could  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  making  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  types  and  char¬ 
acter  of  *  office  tenants  logical  for  the 
building,  then  directing  a  comprehensive 
renting  program  into  restricted  channels. 

Analysis  of  Existing  Tenants 

Set  up  lists  classifying  your  existing 
tenants  as  to  nature  of  business  and  learn 
all  you  can  about  how  they  function.  De^ 
termine  what  neighborhood  facilities  are 
attractive  to  them.  Learn  with  whom 
they  deal  both  in  respect  to  your  own  ten¬ 
ants  and  outside  businesses.  This  should 
disclose  individual  outside  firms  who  have 
substantial  dealings  with  one  or  more  of 
your  tenants  and  who  could  profit  by  be¬ 
ing  in  the  same  building.  It  should  dis¬ 
close  other  office  tenants  who  should  be 
in  your  district.  Continuous  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  factor  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  building  management  staff. 

Study  the  extent  to  which  you  have  a 
closely  knit  grouping  of  associated  or 
allied  tenants — and  the  extent  to  which 
this  condition  is  not  in  existence  with  re¬ 


spect  to  other  tenants.  Whenever  you 
can  bring  in  a  new  tenant  whose  presence 
will  add  to  the  desirability  of  your  build¬ 
ing  for  associated  firms  already  there  you 
have  added  something  in  excess  of  the 
new  tenant’s  rental  income. 

Discover  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
what  has  been  the  chief  inherent  features 
of  your  building  with  particular  reference 
to  factors  in  addition  to  character  of  con¬ 
struction  which  has  influenced  your  exist¬ 
ing  tenants  to  locate  with  you.  Determine 
the  order  of  importance  of  these  key  fea¬ 
tures. 

Analysis  of  T^Mnts  and  Facilities  in 
Your  District 

Determine  to  what  extent  your  district 
tends  toward  specialization  in  the  lines 
of  business  represented. 

Determine  who  are  the  large,  major 
firms  in  your  district  who  rent  or  may 
own  and  operate  their  own  building. 
Large  business  organizations  as  a  rule 
have  extensive  dealings  with  many  small¬ 
er  companies  who  sell  them  service  or 
specialized  products.  To  be  conveniently 
near-by  is  a  business  asset. 

Map  graphically,  or  in  your  own  mind, 
all  specific  neighborhood  facilities  which 
may  be  used  by  members  of  various  busi¬ 
nesses,  such  as: 

1.  Security  and  commodity  exchanges. 

2.  The  courts. 

3.  Banking  facilities. 

4.  Clubs. 

5.  Post  office  facilities. 

6.  Parking  facilities. 

7.  Hotels. 

8.  Transportation  facilities. 

Determine  the  specialized  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  use  your  neighborhood  facilities 
extensively. 

Analyze  Speculized  Lines  of  Business 

Endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  classification  of 
the  character  of  a  building  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  business  logically  belongs  in. 
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Generally  speaking,  professional  tenants, 
dentists,  medical  doctors,  la\vyers,  and 
tenants  who  have  their  clients  come  in  at 
their  offices  to  see  them  can  profitably 
pay  the  necessary  rental  to  be  in  a  build¬ 
ing  of  high  character.  In  contrast,  lines 
of  business  who  bring  very  few  of  their 
clients  to  their  offices,  who  may  have  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  space  devoted 
to  storage  of  samples,  factory  space,  or 
light  manufacturing  may  logically  belong 
in  a  third  or  fourth  class  low-rental  build¬ 
ing.  This  classification  as  to  rent-paying 
ability  will  often  disclose,  however,  that 
a  good  portion  of  the  tenants  of  a  spe¬ 
cialized  line  will  fall  within  some  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  price  range,  making 
the  line  logical  or  illogical  for  a  specific 
building  based  on  a  price  consideration. 

In  an  attempt  to  classify  the  rent-pay¬ 
ing  ability  of  a  specialized  line  of  tenants, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  employees  the  office  houses 
for  specific  firms  in  that  line.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  one  firm  may  house  its  executive 
and  general  clerical  offices  at  its  ware¬ 
house,  factory,  or  plant,  and  have  only  a 
central  sales  office.  Another  may  have 
practically  all  of  its  executive,  general, 
and  sales  offices  housed  in  a  central  com¬ 
mercial  office.  Similar  businesses  do  not 
always  have  similarity  in  their  officing 
set  up.  Whereas  a  purely  executive  type 
office,  housing  a  group  of  executives  draw¬ 
ing  high  salaries,  may  find  it  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  occupy  only  the  finest  space  in  a 
strictly  first  class  building,  it  may  never¬ 
theless  be  sound  to  house  an  office  made  up 
extensively  of  the  clerical  departments  in 
a  much  cheaper  building,  even  though 
each  are  departments  of  firms  of  equal 
character. 

Other  suggested  factors  to  consider  in 
studying  a  specialized  line  of  business  for 
your  building  include: 

1.  Is  there  a  clanishness  existing  in  the  indus¬ 
try? 


2.  To  what  extent  is  this  business  substantially 
benefited  by  close  association? 

3.  Is  the  business  in  the  aggregate  good  or  bad? 

4.  Is  it  improving? 

5.  Is  the  field  large  or  small? 

6.  Are  the  individual ‘tenants  large  or  small? 

7.  Does  your  lay-out  of  space  lend  itself  to  effi¬ 
ciency  for  their  average  needs,  giving  you  a 
good  competitive  position. 

8.  What  key  influences,  if  any,  tend  to  restrict 
the  location  of  this  industry? 

9.  How  does  this  affect  the  competitive  position 
of  your  building? 

10.  To  what  extent  are  the  individual  firms 
poorly  located  and  disorganized? 

Your  Competitive  Position 

By  spending  about  forty-five  minutes 
walking  through  a  competitive  building, 
taking  notes  pertaining  to  important  fac¬ 
tors,  anyone  experienced  in  renting  offices 
and  familiar  with  the  trends  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  pretty  well  size  it  up  from  a  com¬ 
petitive  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  items 
worth  taking  note  of  are: 

1.  Outside  appearance  architecturally. 

2.  Lobby,  general  appearance,  spaciousness. 

3.  Elevator  service — 

Intervals,  speed,  numbers,  and  adequacy; 
floors  served  (local,  express,  tower),  type, 
appearance  of  cabs,  appearance  of  opera¬ 
tors. 

4.  Interior  appointments — 

Corridors,  floors,  wainscoting,  lighting, 
width,  general  appearance. 

Hardware,  trim,  woodwork,  clothes  cabi¬ 
nets,  interior  lighting  equipment,  plumb¬ 
ing,  radiators,  windows. 

Toilet  facilities — type  equipment,  appear¬ 
ance,  where  located,  adequacy. 

5.  Cleanliness  —  corridors,  stairways,  toilets, 
lobby,  general  observations. 

6.  Condition  as  to  maintenance — decoration. 

7.  Tenants — 

To  what  extent  is  there  speciaiization? 
Who  are  major  key  tenants? 

General  character  of  tenants? 

To  what  extent  have  they  undesirable 
tenants? 

Who  are  they,  as  to  type  or  individual 
firms? 

8.  Lay-out  of  space  and  its  desirability,  its  un¬ 
desirability. 

9.  Extent  of  occupancy — generally  where  is  the 
predominant  vacancy? 

10.  Address — prestige — what  are  the  important 
neighborhood  facilities  attractive  to  tenants? 
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11.  Appearance  of  surroundings. 

12.  Financial  status  and  management. 

The  value  of  such  an  inspection  will 
best  be  revealed  by  tabulating  your  ob¬ 
servations  in  a  written  analysis  with  com¬ 
ments  comparing  the  building  to  your 
own. 

Office  Lay-Outs 

An  advantageous  lay-out  of  space, 
depth,  shape,  continuity,  etc.,  is  the  key 
feature  in  many  deals  both  for  large  and 
small  areas.  Then,  too,  to  make  the  high¬ 
est  use  of  a  given  space  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rental  income  is  a  constructive 
renting  consideration. 

Compare  spaces  such  as  exhibits  “A”, 
“B”,  and  “C”.  They  represent  specimens 
of  distinctly  different  types  and  qualities 
of  space. 

Exhibit  “A” — space  35  feet  deep,  as 
drawn,  involves  an  area  of  2,300  sq.  ft. 
The  lay-out  of  offices,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  as  shown,  is  typical  for  the  type  of 
an  office  requirement  which  can  advan¬ 
tageously  use  such  a  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  requiring  sev¬ 
eral  small  private  offices  and  having  a 
good-sized  clerical  staff  but  no  other  re¬ 
quirements  cannot  use  such  space  to  an 
advantage. 

Compare  this  space  and  lay-out  as 
shown  with  exhibit  “B”,  a  space  typical 
as  to  general  arrangement  to  a  corner 
space  or  part  of  a  wing  end.  Exhibit 
“B”  as  drawn  contains  2,000  sq.  ft.  An 
inspection  of  this  lay-out  shows  how  beau¬ 
tifully  it  lends  itself  to  a  well-designed 
grouping  of  several  private  offices  with 
natural  daylight  for  the  general  office. 

The  firm  who  could  nicely  use  deep 
space  such  as  the  “A”  space  would  also 
have  a  desirable  office  in  the  “B”  space  but 
the  superiority  of  shape  and  arrangement 
of  the  “B”  space  over  the  “A”  space  for 
them  would  not  justify  their  paying  the 
full  potential  rental  value  of  the  superior 


"‘B”  space.  They  would  be  more  soundly 
adapted  in  the  “A"  space  at  a  lower  rental. 

Now  inspect  the  lay-out  of  exhibit  “C”, 
one  entire  floor  containing  3,700  sq.  ft. 
planned  for  a  single  tenant.  The  shape 
and  arrangement  is  comparable  to  some 
of  the  space  provided  in  the  tower  sec¬ 
tions  of  many  of  our  newer  buildings. 
This  floor  typifies  the  highest  values  in 
office  space.  It  possesses  outstanding 
character  in  architectural  design.  For 
most  tenants,  its  efficiency  is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  space.  It  provides  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  interior  lay-out  in  a  complete 
design  of  beauty  and  dignity.  Properly 
planned  and  equipped  it  becomes  a  perfect 
setting  for  inspired  creative  thinking.  Its 
full  intrinsic  value,  based  on  superior  lay¬ 
out  design,  can  be  justifiably  paid  for  by 
only  a  few  very  selected  firms. 

Compare  exhibit  “D”  and  “E”,  typical 
bays  for  smaller  tenants.  The  “D"  space 
involves  665  sq.  ft.,  the  “E”  space  425  sq. 
ft.  As  a  general  rule,  deep  offices,  such 
as  the  “D”  space,  35  ft.  deep,  cannot  be 
advantageously  used  by  the  small  tenant 
as  compared  with  more  shallow  depth, 
such  as  the  “E”  space,  25  ft.  deep. 

The  best  adaptation  of  the  deeper  space 
appears  to  be  in  continuous  larger  areas 
for  the  larger  buyer  (I  would  say  roughly 
from  2,500  sq.  ft.  upwards)  having  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  their  space  devoted  to 
storage  space,  display  space,  vaults,  filing 
equipment,  etc.,  which  can  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  placed  back  away  from  the  windows. 
Usually  a  firm  having  a  large  clerical 
staff  and  a  limited  number  of  private  of¬ 
fices  can  advantageously  use  deep  space. 
We  can,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  high¬ 
est  use,  earmark  specific  spaces  as  to  big 
tenant  spaces  and  small  tenant  spaces 
using  depth  as  one  of  the  important  yard¬ 
sticks. 

We  find  in  modern  times  in  recognition 
of  the  far  reaching  value  of  proper  office 
lay-outs  that  many  of  our  major  office 
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buildings  have  an  office  planning  depart¬ 
ment  consisting  of  one  or  more  lay-out 
specialists  who  spend  all  or  part  of  their 
time  planning  office  lay-outs  for  tenants 
and  prospective  tenants  along  approved 
scientific  standards. 

No  matter  how  well  adapted  your  space 
may  be,  if  the  prospect  cannot  possibly 
use  your  building,  you  can’t  make  a  deal. 
Further,  unless  your  space  is  well-adapted 
to  a  specific  requirement  as  compared  with 
equally  desirable  competitive  buildings, 
you  may  be  whipped  from  the  start  on 
office  lay-out  possibilities. 

If  you  should  succeed  in  selling  a  poorly 
adapted  space,  you  have  laid  yourself  open 
to  the  sharp-shooting  of  clever  renting 
agents  who  are  always  alert  to  intrinsic 
weaknesses.  You  will  never  have  a  stable 
tenant  over  the  years  consistent  with  a 
favorable  rate  for  the  type  and  quality  of 
space  involved. 

If  one  of  our  new,  modern,  well-planned 
skyscrapers  is  involved  that  has  been  able 
to  keep  tenants  advantageously  placed, 
the  lay-out  department  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  planning  a  100%  lay-out  for 
practically  any  requirement  submitted, 
permitting  tenant  placements  consistent 
with  the  highest  use  of  space  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  building  and  the 
tenant.  But  any  building,  large  or  small, 
when  fairly  well  rented,  will,  upon  care¬ 
ful  analysis,  find  some  distinct  limitations 
as  to  types  of  available  space. 

Recognizing  that  area  in  square  feet  is 
no  criterion  of  rental  value,  a  major  mod¬ 
ern  skyscraper  may,  for  example,  have 
its  space  equitably  priced  at  rates  varying 
from  ^2-50  per  sq.  ft.  per  year  to  $3.00 
per  sq.  ft.  per  year.  It  may  find,  however, 
that  there  is  little  normal  demand  for  the 
space  in  certain  of  these  price  brackets. 
One  building  may  have  practically  all  of 
its  quality  high  priced  space  rented,  be¬ 
cause  it  possesses  some  inherent  strong 


attraction  for  the  type  and  character  of 
tenant  logically  well  adapted  in  ics  qual¬ 
ity  space.  It  may  find  a  major  percent¬ 
age  of  its  low  cost  space  vacant  because  it 
does  not  possess  attraction  for  the  tenant 
who  can  equitably  use  the  low  cost  space. 
Another  building  may  find  it  hard  to  sell 
its  quality  offices  at  its  fair  comparative 
rental  value  because  its  natural  attrac¬ 
tions  are  for  tenants  who  are  funda¬ 
mentally  better  adapted  to  lower  cost 
space. 

When  setting  up  the  varying  square 
feet  valuations  on  space  in  a  building,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  each  type  of  space 
will  be  rented  to  tenants  who  can  pay  the 
fair  price  for  the  particular  space  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  business  judgment,  and, 
who,  when  located  in  the  space,  would  be¬ 
come  good  stable  tenants  for  the  building. 
Therefore,  when  it  becomes  evident  that 
a  defined  type  and  quality  of  space  is  not 
moving  normally  in  comparison  to  other 
spaces,  it  is  the  signal  for  careful  inves¬ 
tigation. 

If  concentrated  renting  effort  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  stimulate  and  gradually  create 
a  demand  sufficiently  strong  to  sell  the 
space  for  which  a  normal  current  demand 
is  negligible,  at  its  fair  comparative  ren¬ 
tal  price,  and  create  well-adapted  occu¬ 
pancy  in  it,  that  rental  effort  then  becomes 
substantially  more  valuable  than  ordinary 
renting  efforts. 

Renting  Records 

By  keeping  renting  records  consistently 
up-to-date  they  \vill  provide  a  vast  source 
of  valuable  information  contributing 
greatly  to  effective  selective  renting. 

I  consider  a  master  prospect  card  file 
and  separate  prospect  folders  for  the  more 
important  prospects  fundamental  neces¬ 
sities. 

The  value  of  renting  records  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  information  secured  and  how 
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that  information  is  used  and  coordinated. 
I  emphasize  thoroughness.  I  find  careful 
attention  to  detailed  data  often  provides 
the  key  to  making  a  deal.  I  like  always 
to  have  every  conceivable  fact  possible  to 
obtain  about  a  prospect. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  a  master  card 
show: 

1.  Name  of  the  company  (correct  to  the  letter). 

2.  Address. 

3.  Telephone  number. 

4.  Room  number. 

5.  Name  and  initials  of  important  officials  and 
their  official  capacity — also  who  is  being  con¬ 
tacted. 

6.  Approximate  area  occupied — exact  area  if 
possible. 

7.  Present  rental  or  estimated  rental. 

8.  Type  of  space — corner,  court,  outside;  ex¬ 
posure;  deep,  shallow. 

9.  Line  of  business. 

10.  Type  of  office — sales  office,  executive  office, 
general  administrative  office,  etc. 

11.  Lease  expiration  date. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  on  record  detailed 
memoranda  in  separate  folders  covering 
all  pertinent  information  secured  regard¬ 
ing  all  logical  prospective  tenants  con¬ 
tacted.  If  these  memoranda  take  the 
form  of  an  analysis  of  the  situation  from 
a  competitive  point  of  view,  prepared  by 
renting  men,  it  will  not  only  be  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  record  of  facts 
which  cannot  be  retained  in  the  mind,  but 
will  also  clarify  the  situation  for  the  rent¬ 
ing  man  as  a  result  of  analysis  through 
the  exercise  of  preparing  it. 

A  capable,  experienced  renting  man  on 


his  toes  will  come  out  of  a  first  interview 
in  a  position  to  size  up  the  situation.  He 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  good  supply  of 
facts,  and  know,  with  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  whether  he  has  a  logical  or  illog¬ 
ical  prospect.  Thereafter,  he  can  profit¬ 
ably  bide  his  time. 

During  the  recent  stages  of  business 
unrest  the  black  clouds  of  uncertainties 
tended  to  obscure  the  future.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  heads  became  panic-stricken  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  every  item  of  overhead  to 
an  irreducible  minimum.  Rental  has  been 
one  item  ruthlessly  attacked.  Many  offices 
were  moved  from  buildings  where  they 
belong  into  makeshift  quarters.  Some 
stepped  down  into  much  inferior  build¬ 
ings  to  save  a  few  emergency  dollars. 
Others  moved  into  their  plant,  factory, 
or  warehouse.  Many  closed  up  entirely 
or  are  endeavoring  to  operate  from  their 
homes. 

The  future  looks  better.  It  appears 
that  many  office  type  tenants  are  again  in 
a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  improved 
business  advantages  available  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  selected  office.  Business  heads,  as  a 
rule,  are  logically  minded.  They  know 
how  to  appraise  the  cash  value  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  which  affect  the  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  business.  Their  purse  strings 
are  loosened — the  future  has  cleared  some. 
The  stage  is  set  to  sell  them  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  office  they  should  enjoy. 


The  Conditioning  and  Maintenance  of  Floors 


By  Everett  S.  Cason 


That  the  word  “floor”  needs  defin¬ 
ing  may  seem  capricious,  but  it  is  a 
fact  in  carpentry  and  architecture 
that  the  term  includes  the  entire  system 
of  timbers  or  iron  beams,  girders,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  joists  or  floor 
beams,  the  arrangements  for  deafening, 
and  even  the  ceiling  below.  Then  there 
is  the  odd-sounding  fact  that  when  there 
is  no  sunk  story,  the  ground  floor  becomes 
technically  the  basement.  Fortunately, 
we  are  only  concerned  here  with  the  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  we  walk  and  place  our 
room  furniture,  and  we  may  leave  the 
architect  to  answer  the  peculiar  conun¬ 
drum,  “when  is  a  floor  not  a  flpor!” 

Floors  have  been  a  problem  to  the 
builder  from  time  without  date.  When 
prehistoric  man’s  first  shelter  was  the 
cave  and  the  tree,  he  already  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  space 
under  his  feet.  In  the  cave  he  laid  reeds 
and  grasses  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals. 
But  he  learned  his  most  informing  and 
forward  looking  lessons  from  the  tree. 

He  deserved  a  pat  on  the  back  from 
the  entire  family  when  he  discovered  the 
trick  of  bending  down  the  branches  of 
trees  and  fixing  them  firmly  with  earth. 
The  enclosed  ground  he  overlaid  with 
broad  leaved  ferns  and  rushes  and  tamped 
them  down  with  mud.  This  tamping  proc¬ 
ess,  carried  down  through  the  ages,  gives 
us  our  word  pavement,  from  the  Latin 
pavire,  to  tamp  or  to  beat  hard. 

Being  a  restless  fellow  who  liked  to  pull 
things  to  pieces  and  put  them  together 
again,  Horn,  as  M.  V.  LeDuc,  the  learned 
antiquarian  of  the  past  generation,  calls 
the  early  man,  began  pulling  down  small 
trees,  setting  them  in  the  ground  and 


draping  the  branches  around  them  with 
a  clever  twist  of  a  trailing  vine  to  hold 
them  together  at  the  top.  When  he  be¬ 
gan  to  weave  vines,  leaves,  and  skins 
among  the  branches,  he  had  created  some¬ 
thing — a  germ  idea  that  would  move 
through  transitions  of  millions  of  years! 
and  remain  a  perpetual  heritage  of  im-, 
mense  and  varied  serviceability.  Every 
conical  or  pyramidal  roof,  every  church 
tower  with  its  spire,  the  tent  of  the 
nomad,  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  all  in  their  degree 
memoralize  Horn  and  his  first  home. 

But  no  matter  how  hard  he  tamped  the 
mud  and  fern  floor,  early  man  found  it 
damp  and  unsatisfactory.  For  greater 
comfort  he  wove  the  rushes  and  grasses 
together  into  mats  and  sometimes  pegged 
them  down.  In  the  hot  sections  of  the 
world  man  began  to  bake  his  mud  floors 
in  the  sun  before  he  set  up  the  walls  of 
his  house.  Baked  mud  was  hard  and 
weather  resistant  if  walls  and  roof  were 
tight.  We  find  this  sort  of  floor  in  use 
today  in  sections  of  the  world  where  mod¬ 
ern  building  innovations  have  not  reached 
all  classes  of  the  people — notably  in  Mex¬ 
ico  where  the  peon  constructs  his  entire 
house  as  well  as  his  floor  of  adobe,  or  sun 
baked  mud. 

An  advanced  type  of  earthen  floor,  the 
direct  progenitor  of  modern  cement  floor¬ 
ing,  is  found  today  in  the  famous  Devon-  i 
shire  floors  of  England.  These  are  made?;; 
of  a  sort  of  concrete  formed  of  screened 
gravel  or  pounded  stone  which  is  mixed  | 
with  lime.  It  is  laid  about  six  inches! 
thick  and  covered  with  a  sifting  of  ashes  I 
or  fine  gravel  which  must  be  well-worked  I 
in  just  before  the  mixture  sets.  These f 
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are  the  favorite  cottage  floors  of  rural 
England  renowned  for  comfort  and  time- 
defying  durability. 

Stone  Floors 

Just  when  Horn  began  to  use  stone  for 
the  floor  of  his  house  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
accurately  dated.  With  recent  excava¬ 
tions  of  the  archaeologists,  new  aeons  of 
years  have  been  added  to  prehistoric 
times,  pushing  our  scanty  store  of  facts 
farther  back  into  periods  more  remote. 
It  is  certain  that,  as  today,  primitive 
forms  of  housing  existed  often  in  close 
proximity  to  those  more  advanced. 

Floors  of  stone  and  mortar  followed 
those  of  tamped  clay.  Where  limestone 
rock  was  available  floors  were  made  of 
river  pebbles  set  in  a  bed  of  hard  lime. 
This  custom  must  have  been  followed  for 
thousands  of  years,  for  the  pavements 
of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  as  late 
as  479-469  B.  C.  were  made  this  way.  The 
beauty-loving  and  imaginative  Greeks  be¬ 
gan  coloring  the  pebbles,  smoothing,  shap¬ 
ing,  and  setting  them  in  orderly  designs. 
As  they  became  more  skillful  in  making 
these  pavements  the  pebbles  were  cut 
smaller  or  gave  way  altogether  to  bits  of 
the  baked  and  colored  clay  of  which  their 
pottery  was  made,  and  finally  to  squares 
of  fine  marble.  The  more  developed  the 
art,  the  smaller  and  finer  the  cubes  that 
were  used.  Laying  these  floors  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  art  derived,  in  their  belief, 
from  the  Muses,  the  Greek  goddesses  of 
art,  music,  and  dancing.  Consequently 
the  floors  were  called  Museios  (pertaining 
to  the  Muses),  and  have  become  our  her¬ 
itage  as  Mosaic. 

Another  type  of  stone  floor  was  devel¬ 
oped  simultaneously:  the  marble  slab,  or 
baked  clay  tile  set  in  lime  or  colored  ce¬ 
ment.  The  Persians  and  Babylonians  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  made  exquisite  floors 
in  this  manner.  Queen  Esther  speaks  of 
“Beds  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement 


of  red  and  blue,  and  white  and  black 
marble”  in  the  palace  of  King  Ahasuerus 
at  Shushan.  Brilliant  and  beautiful  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  ceramic  art  found  in  this 
palace  by  the  renowned  archaeologist 
James  H.  Breasted,  now  in  the  Oriental 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
probably  knew  the  touch  of  Queen  Esther’s 
hand  or  the  passing  of  her  dainty  sandals. 

The  Romans,  always  quick  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  idea,  adopted  the  Greek  type 
of  floors  and  pavements.  They  first  used 
them  about  150  B.  C.  to  adorn  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  In  the  next  fifty 
years  mosaic,  stone,  and  ceramic  tile  be¬ 
came  so  common  in  Italy  that  wooden 
floors  disappeared  entirely  in  public  and 
private  buildings,  even  on  the  second 
story.  Poor  people  still  had  tamped  clay 
or  stone  and  mortar  floors,  while  the 
patrician  class  used  nothing  but  marble, 
tile,  and  fine  mosaic.  From  these  forms 
called  Opus  Sectile,  the  slab  or  tile  type, 
and  Opus  Tesselatum,  the  mosaic,  our 
modern  art  floors  are  the  direct  descend¬ 
ants. 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  mosaic  floor  and 
think  of  little  dice?  That  is  what  the 
I^omans  called  them:  tesselatum,  meaning 
cubed  or  dice  shaped,  from  tesserae,  the 
gambler’s  dice.  Hence  our  modern  word 
“tesselated”  describes  this  type  of  floor. 

Incidentally,  the  Romans  at  one  time 
issued  a  little  token  called  tessera  frumen- 
taria,  which  was  a  voucher  for  a  dole  of 
provisions.  So  not  only  our  floor  prob¬ 
lems  but  even  our  New  Deal  problems  are 
not  particularly  new. 

In  the  great  days  of  Rome,  floors  rivaled 
walls  in  beauty  of  color  and  designs. 
Many  of  these  works  of  art  remain  intact 
today;  others  are  represented  by  frag¬ 
ments  in  museums.  Wherever  the  Romans 
conquered  and  dwelt,  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  North  Africa,  these  beauti¬ 
ful  floors  have  been  uncovered.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  in  Pompeii  disclosed  exquisite 
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black  and  white  marble  tesserae  in  a  back¬ 
ground  of  red  cement.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  another  Roman  fragment  was  found 
in  England.  Many  more,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
main  buried  by  the  debris  of  centuries. 
In  the  mosaic  or  tesselated  pavements  the 
pattern  is  formed  by  the  color  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  cubes.  In  the  tile  or 
slab  floor,  part  of  the  design  may  be  in 
each  tile,  or  the  tiles  may  be  set  in  various 
geometrical  arrangements.  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Mohammedan  mosques  used  both 
types  of  paving.  The  Alhambra  in  Spain 
is  noted  for  its  lovely  tile.  In  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chappel  pavement  remains  in  as  per¬ 
fect  condition  as  when  originally  placed 
by  the  artist,  Abbott  Suger,  between  1140- 
44.  This  is  the  mosaic  type  with  rich 
coloring  of  black,  dark  green,  light  green, 
and  yellow.  A  certain  New  York  bank 
floor  has  duplicated  this  color  scheme 
effectively  in  mosaic. 

Modern  Marble,  Tile,  and  Travertine 

Favored  by  the  world’s  greatest  build¬ 
ers,  ancient  and  modern,  marble  has  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  busy  world 
today.  It  offers  extreme  resistance  to  the 
abrasive  effect  of  heavy  pedestrian  traffic. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  marble,  so 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  lovely 
creamy  surface  or  its  exquisite  veinings 
and  colorings,  are  perhaps  too  often  un¬ 
appreciated  by  modern  eyes  which  are  apt 
to  pass  lightly  from  glory  to  glory  of 
man’s  heritage,  taking  all  for  granted. 
Aside  from  the  factors  of  endurance  and 
beauty,  perhaps  the  chief  value  of  marble 
to  modern  builders  lies  in  its  formerly 
unrecognized  quality  of  heat  resistance. 
In  a  great  fire  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
in  1903,  this  fact  was  discovered,  when 
buildings  of  granite  crumbled  while  those 
of  marble  stood  intact.  Now  marble  is 
replacing  wood  for  floors  and  wainscoting 


in  many  important  business  buildings  andl 
is  specified  where  fireproof  constructioi 
is  desired. 

A  little  knowledge  as  well  as  care  is 
required  in  the  daily  treatment  of  marble 
floors.  Abrasive  substances,  cheap  chem¬ 
ical  cleansers,  and  all  acids  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  deadly  enemies  never  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  contact  with  this  most  beautiful 
stdne.  Soaps  also  must  be  carefully 
chosen,  for  cheap  soaps  will  discolor 
marble  tile.  A  light  brushing  with  a  sofl 
brush  or  buffing  mop,  and  an  occasional 
bath  of  white  soap,  or  soapstone  and  soap 
and  water,  followed  by  a  thorough  rinsing 
with  clear  water,  will  suffice  for  its  ordi¬ 
nary  care.  For  the  darker,  foreign 
marbles,  a  high  polish  is  obtained  by  a 
light  wax  treatment  which  should  be  used 
only  on  expert  advice. 

Travertine,  or  sinter,  was  the  stone 
used  mostly  for  the  fine  houses  and  his¬ 
toric  buildings  of  Rome.  The  Colosseum 
was  built  of  it,  and  the  modern  St.  Peter’s. 
It  is  a  native  stone  of  Italy  found  in  great 
quantity  at  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  This  stone 
is  so  porous  that  if  it  were  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  countries  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  drops  below  zero,  it  would  completely 
disintegrate.  For  inside  flooring,  where 
temperatures  are  approximately  regular" 
it  is  used  to  some  extent.  Its  porous  sur-i 
face  makes  it  absorbent  of  dirt  and  notl 
entirely  satisfactory;  therefore,  its  main¬ 
tenance  presents  a  problem  because  ol 
these  surface  pits.  A  sealer  of  the  kine| 
used  for  terrazzo  is  sometimes  good  in* 
surance  for  this  type  of  floor.  The  bes; 
insurance  of  all  is  to  get  detailed  instruc-. 
tions  from  the  installation  company  and 
see  that  they  are  faithfully  observed. 

Terrazzo 

When  the  millions  of  visitors  came  tol 
Chicago  for  the  Century  of  Progress  Fair! 
they  walked  on  the  beautiful  terrazzfll 
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pavement  that  leads  to  the  Adler  Plane¬ 
tarium  and  probably  exclaimed:  “Terraz- 
zo!  Oh,  yes!  It’s  new.  One  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  inventions.”  But  they  were  wrong. 
Terrazzo  is  simply  a  modern  adaptation 
of  a  clever  bit  of  Roman  genius.  Out  of 
the  chips  of  marble  wastage,  mixed  with 
cement  and  poured  on  to  a  cement  base, 
they  formed  a  flooring  of  immense  dura¬ 
bility,  capable  of  infinite  variety  of  de¬ 
sign,  and  great  beauty.  One  such  floor 
in  the  Hotel  Viagiatori  at  Venice  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  400  years  old.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  it  looks  as  good  as  new,  with 
rich  colorings  unimpaired.  In  modern 
use,  terrazzo  finds  a  favored  place  in  many 
of  our  finest  buildings.  Among  them  are 
the  Empire  State,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Palmolive  Building  in  Chicago. 
Terrazzo  is  excellent  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  striking  pavement  in  front  of 
a  building,  or  as  entrance  lobby,  or  corri¬ 
dor  paving.  In  its  cheaper  and  simpler 
designs  and  in  places  where  durability  is 
desired  terrazzo  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  popular  flooring  materials. 
The  effects  of  this  versatile  material  may 
be  as  desired,  brilliant,  or  soft  and  sub¬ 
dued. 

When  terrazzo  flooring  is  laid  the  ce¬ 
ment  is  allowed  to  set  and  harden  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  then  the  floor  is  grouted  and 
rubbed  smooth.  For  a  small  additional 
cost  a  new  sealing  process  may  be  applied 
which  accomplishes  several  important  and 
money  saving  objectives.  This  sealing 
process  is  revolutionizing  the  whole  bus¬ 
iness  of  floor  conditioning  and  mainte¬ 
nance  to  such  an  extent,  and  it  may  be 
used  on  such  a  variety  of  flooring  mate¬ 
rials,  that  we  shall  speak  of  it  at  greater 
length  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

What  the  new  sealer  accomplishes  for 
terrazzo  is  typical  of  its  effect  on  all  stone 
composition  floors.  A  new  terrazzo  floor 
sometimes  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  brilli¬ 
ance  expected  by  its  owner.  This  is  due 


to  the  fact  that  its  composition  causes  a 
new  installation  to  have  a  grayish  cast, 
known  as  bloom  or  efflorescence,  in  trade 
terms.  Time  is  required,  usually  at  least 
six  months,  to  wear  off  this  bloom  and 
bring  out  the  true  patina  or  lustrous  color 
effect.  If  one  of  the  new  sealing  treat¬ 
ments  is  applied  immediately  after  the 
final  honing  of  the  floor  the  lustre  will  be 
brought  out  at  once  by  an  alkaline  reac¬ 
tion  which  neutralizes  the  bloom. 

More  important  is  the  protection  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  treatment  for  your  fine  floor 
while  building  construction  is  still  under 
way.  The  rough  conditions  which  prevail 
at  such  a  time  are  well  known;  dirt  is 
dragged  in,  hand  trucks  go  back  and  forth, 
even  acids  or  other  staining  fluids  may  be 
spilled  which  might  seriously  impair  this 
type  of  floor.  Of  course,  damage  would 
be  corrected  before  the  floor  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  operator  or  owner ;  but 
no  one  wants  an  expensive  floor  deeply 
honed  and  scraped  before  it  has  even  come 
into  use! 

In  the  daily  care  of  terrazzo  the  sealer 
again  provides  protection  as  well  as  sim¬ 
plifying  and  cheapening  maintenance. 
The  abrasive  action  of  traffic  will  keep 
you  busy  cleaning  and  poUshing  without 
it.  The  writer  has  seen  a  terrazzo  corri¬ 
dor  floor,  unprotected  by  this  treatment, 
stained  with  a  transverse  line  from  the 
continual  passing  of  light  hand  trucks. 
Strong  cleaning  solutions  have  a  disinte¬ 
grating  effect  on  the  cement  of  terrazzo. 

Abrasive  cleaners  should  no  more  be 
used  on  terrazzo  than  on  marble,  and  too 
much  soap  will  form  an  unsightly  and 
slippery  film.  When  terrazzo  floors  are 
sealed  and  finished  with  the  special  and 
non-slippery  wax  finishes  provided  in  the 
treatment,  all  that  is  required  is  a  daily 
brushing  with  a  soft  brush,  an  occasional 
mopping  with  some  recommended  solu¬ 
tion  followed  by  clear  water  rinsing,  and 
when  desired  for  greater  lustre,  a  reap- 
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plication  of  the  wax  dressing.  For  ter- 
razzo,  cement  and  stone,  or  mineral  com¬ 
position  tile  the  average  coverage  of  the 
sealer  is  about  800  square  feet  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  for  one  coat.  Only  one  coat  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  these  types  of  floor,  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  wax  finish  in  about  two 
hours. 

The  Answer  to  the  Building  Opera¬ 
tor’s  Prayer 

If  there  should  come  a  time  when  im¬ 
provement  is  no  longer  possible,  man  and 
his  world  would  both  be  dead,  for  “that 
which  changes,  lives.’’  However,  we  may 
toss  up  our  hats  and  shout  a  little  at  this 
point  of  progress,  for  something  has  come 
along  which  reduces  modern  Horn’s  floor 
problems  from  quadratic  and  erratic 
equations  to  simple  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  new 
process  of  treating  floors  of  all  kinds,  has 
been  developed.  For  wood  and  composi¬ 
tion  wood  floors  this  treatment  eliminates 
the  unsatisfactory,  constantly-to-be-re- 
newed  paint,  shellac,  and  varnish.  Where 
it  is  used  instead  of  these  finishes  espe¬ 
cially  in  apartment  buildings,  it  saves  not 
only  the  floors  but  it  saves  the  managers 
from  premature  baldness  due  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  spring  and  fall  hair  pulling 
they  have  to  undergo  from  tenants  who 
demand  the  constant  and  expensive  re¬ 
conditioning  of  floors. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  sealing 
treatments  on  the  market.  Some  are 
made  by  chemical  companies,  others  by 
wholesale  paint  manufacturers,  etc.  These 
are  Dura  Seal,  Pyra-Seal,  Duroc  Treat¬ 
ment,  Okene  Floor  Preservative,  and 
others.  Naturally  the  differences  between 
these  products,  their  respective  merits,  or 
choices  between  them  are  not  in  our 
province.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  as 
far  as  we  know  all  are  highly  considered 
and  those  with  which  we  have  come  in  con- 
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tact  are  most  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  this  sort  of  thing  and  it 
is  being  definitely  met.  In  choosing,  make 
your  own  investigation  and  let  your  wis¬ 
dom  be  your  guide. 

The  average  price  for  natural  color  in  1 
less  than  six  gallon  lots  is  $4.00  per  gallon.  1 
Colors  are  from  75c  to  $1.00  more.  In  i 
larger  quantities  there  are  various  reduc-  jj 
tions  on  the  gallon  price.  For  the  wax  ! 
or  semi-wax  finish,  $2.00  for  the  one  gal-  1 
Ion  or  $1.50  for  ten  or  more  is  the  aver-  § 
age.  I 

Under  the  various  types  of  floors  dis-  ^ 
cussed,  we  shall  briefly  indicate  what  this  i 
treatment  will  do  in  each  case,  also  the  1 
coverage  capacity,  which  varies  greatly  i 
with  the  type  of  floor.  1 

Miles  of  Tiles  I 

If  all  the  tile  pavements  and  floors  were  I 
laid  end  to  end — well,  you  know  the  one  I 
about  girdling  the  earth  so  many  times.  | 
This  form  of  covering  the  space  under 
our  feet,  indoors  and  out,  seems  well  ! 
adapted  to  modern  needs  and  methods. 

So  many  kinds  of  surfacing  are  called 
tile  that  their  range  extends  from  marble, 
through  clay,  wood  and  down  to  a  whole 
new  series  of  composition  materials. 

Ceramic  Tile:  Originally  a  thin,  flat 
slab  of  baked  clay  or  pottery,  ceramic  tile 
was  used  with  great  decorative  effect  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks 
and  others.  The  arched  gateway  from 
the  palace  at  Shushan,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  a  Berlin  museum,  but  a  mar¬ 
velous  replica  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  of  blue  and  yellow  glazed  tile, 
a  thing  of  beauty  at  which  the  modem 
world  may  wonder. 

Magnesite,  Vitreous  and  Semi-Vitreous 
Tile:  Today  glazed  and  unglazed  and 
stone  composition  tiles  are  popular  in  all 
sorts  of  buildings  because  they  are  much 
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cheaper  than  marble,  very  durable,  and 
their  decorative  possibilities  are  profuse 
and  distinctive.  These  tiles  are  easy  to 
care  for ;  after  occasional  washing  with  a 
slightly  abrasive  cleanser  thorough  rins¬ 
ing  with  clear  water  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  their  brightness. 

Rubber  Tile:  Rubber  tile  is  compara¬ 
tively  new.  Vulcanized  rubber  is  highly 
resistant  to  abrasive  wear  besides  being 
an  excellent  shock  absorber.  Modern  life 
is  so  full  of  shocks  to  the  human  nervous 
system  such  as  strong  lights  in  the  eyes; 
harsh,  loud  noises  to  the  ears;  and  the 
jar  of  hard,  rough  floors  and  pavements 
to  the  spinal  column  and  arches  of  the 
feet  that  people  realize  more  and  more 
the  need  to  minimize  these  shocks  as  much 
as  possible.  Rubber  tile  was  used  as 
flooring  throughout  some  of  the  houses 
at  the  Century  of  Progress  Fair  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  capable  of  beautiful  effects, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  modernistic 
style  of  decorating  and  furnishing. 

A  new  installation  is  a  fairly  expensive 
investment,  and  like  all  other  floor  sur¬ 
facing  requires  the  right  kind  of  care. 
The  best  practice  is  to  seal  and  finish  with 
a  self  poli.shing  water  base  wax  which 
dries  in  about  thirty  minutes  and  does 
not  require  buffing.  Another  thin  coat  of 
wax  may  be  applied  if  greater  lustre  is 
desired,  but  over-waxing  builds  up  layers 
that  are  hard  to  remove  if  the  floor  should 
require  refinishing.  A  particular  caution 
in  surfacing  rubber  tile  must  be  observed 
regarding  the  types  of  wax  used.  Ordi¬ 
nary  waxes  which  contain  turpentine, 
gasoline,  naptha,  or  certain  oils,  must 
never  be  used.  Their  effect  is  to  soften 
the  rubber  and  cause  the  colors  to  run  or 
technically  to  “bleed”.  We  would  say, 
get  your  manufacturer’s  recommendation 
and  your  floor  will  be  safe.  This  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  a  special  seal  is  required  for 
rubber  and  asphalt  tile. 

Asphalt  Tile  and  Mastic:  In  common 


with  rubber  tile,  asphalt  tile  and  mastic 
floors  share  this  tendency  to  soften  and 
bleed  if  spirit  waxes  are  used  on  them. 
Asphalt  is  soluble  in  turpentine,  gasoline, 
and  other  solvents  of  certain  waxes. 
Therefore  the  water  waxes  only  may  be 
used  on  them.  Abrasive  cleaners  are  also 
destructive  of  all  these  composition  floors 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Cork  and  Linoleum  Tile:  These  mate¬ 
rials  are  only  tiles  by  courtesy  as  they  are 
not  constructed  in  the  regular  manner  of 
tile,  but  present  that  very  popular  and 
desirable  effect. 

Cork  flooring  is  related  to  linoleum  but, 
being  made  by  heat  fusion  and  hydraulic 
pressure,  contains  nothing  but  the  ground 
cork  and  its  own  rosin.  This  makes  it 
much  more  resiliant  than  linoleum,  and 
softer  and  quieter  than  rubber  tile  or  any 
other  floor  covering  except  carpet.  It  is 
rapidly  replacing  carpet  in  a  variety  of 
spheres  of  service,  because,  if  properly 
sealed  with  the  new  treatment,  it  is  much 
more  sanitary,  easier,  and  cheaper  to 
maintain  than  carpet  can  ever  be. 

Its  durability  was  proven  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Century  of  Progress  Fair  where  it 
took  heavy  traffic  duty,  notably  in  the 
Hall  of  Science.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Union  Pacific  stream  lined  train 
uses  cork  tile  on  its  pullman  floors.  The 
new  executive  offices  of  the  White  House 
in  Washington  have  installed  it  through¬ 
out.  In  the  President’s  office  it  is  laid  in 
the  herring  Bone  pattern  so  well  known  in 
fine  hardwood  floors,  and  in  the  cabinet 
a  parquetry  design  is  used. 

Cork  tile  is  cemented  to  the  floor  with 
a  special  adhesive  cement.  It  is  then 
sanded  and  sealed  with  a  penetrating, 
elastic  type  of  sealer  which  covers  250 
square  feet  to  the  gallon,  using  two  coats. 
The  finish  will  cover  about  800  square 
feet  and  also  requires  two  coats.  Daily 
brushing  with  a  soft  bristle  brush  or 
buffing,  an  occasional  mopping  with  a 
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cleaning  solution  which  should  always  be 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
an  occasional  reapplication  of  the  finish, 
makes  cork  tile  cheap  and  easy  to  main¬ 
tain.  This  is  one  of  the  materials  which 
belong  to  the  future  even  more  than  to 
the  present,  and  its  progress  toward 
greater  use  is  active. 

The  recipe  for  linoleum  makes  it  sound 
more  like  a  breakfast  food  than  a  floor 
covering.  Pressed  oil  of  flaxseed,  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  oxidized,  and  toughened  in  open 
vats,  powdered  cork,  tree  gums,  color  pig¬ 
ments  and  wood  flour.  Properly  pressed 
and  rolled  on  to  a  canvas  base,  this  old 
mixture  produces  linoleum,  an  excellent 
modern  answer  to  the  floor  treatment 
problem. 

Linoleum  is  so  well  advertised  that  we 
all  know  about  its  possibilities  as  a  dec¬ 
orative  foundation,  the  almost  unlimited 
adaptability  and  variety  of  its  designs,  its 
comfortable  resilience  to  the  tread,  and 
its  ease  of  maintenance. 

The  tendency  to  slosh  a  lot  of  water  or 
soapy  water  about  over  floors  of  all  sorts 
and  consider  them  cared  for,  is  fortu¬ 
nately  disappearing.  Linoleum  is  among 
the  floor  surfaces  which  should  never  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  how  linoleum  is  put  down  in  strips 
that  are  pasted  to  the  floor,  or  to  the  lining 
felt  and  the  floor,  and  cemented  at  the 
corners  and  seams,  you  realize  that  water 
used  daily,  would  ultimately  penetrate  the 
seams  and  ruin  your  floor.  Linoleum  is 
made  with  a  special  lacquer  finish  which 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  best  by  the 
new  wax  surfacing.  If  these  are  used 
sparingly  and  as  directed,  daily  brushing 
will  keep  the  floor  bright  and  fresh  for 
years.  Varnish  is  sometimes  used  but  it 
cracks  and  wears  off  quickly.  Never  let 
furniture  rest  directly  on  linoleum.  Cas¬ 
ter  cups,  gliders,  sliding  shoes,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devices  are  made  which  more  than 
pay  for  their  use. 


The  principal  types  of  linoleum  are  bat¬ 
tleship  or  plain,  jaspe  or  two  tone,  and 
inlaid  where  the  colors  go  through  to  the 
back.  The  first  cost  of  linoleum  tile  is 
high,  but  if  properly  laid  down  and  cared 
for,  it  constitutes  a  most  satisfactory  mod¬ 
ern  improvement. 

Slate 

Slate  is  a  mineral  often  favored  by 
architects  for  inside  flooring  as  well  as  for 
outside  terracing,  paving,  etc.  Its  fine 
natural  colors  and  serviceable  texture 
make  it  available  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 

Slate  is  sometimes  laid  down  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  old  wood  floors.  In  this  case, 
it  is  set  in  felt  on  a  cement  sub-base.  This 
method  is  cheaper  than  removing  the  ex- 1 
isting  wood  floor  and  is  quite  satisfactory  I 
if  done  according  to  specifications.  i 

This  soft-colored,  dull-surfaced  stone  is  i 
prized  for  it’s  natural  beauty.  The  use 
of  varnish  as  a  finish  for  this  type  of 
floor  would  scarcely  seem  appropriate.  It 
may  be  sealed  with  the  new  process  and 
a  special  finish.  After  this,  a  daily  brush¬ 
ing  and  an  occasional  damp  mopping  or 
light  washing  will  suffice  for  a  long  time 
to  maintain  its  beauty. 

Brick  and  Terrazzo 

Here  is  something  really  new  as  a  com¬ 
position.  If  you  saw  the  Brick  House  at 
the  Century  of  Progress  by  the  process  of 
shuffling  along,  upstairs  and  down  in  an 
endless  queue  as  most  of  us  did,  you  not 
only  saw  this  interesting  new  flooring, 
but  you  saw  it  undergoing  that  special  and 
severe  test. 

In  this  floor  the  brick,  surrounded  in 
various  patterns  and  with  any  chosen 
color  of  terrazzo,  is  set  in  a  base  of 
cement.  Brick  is  comparatively  porous, 
and  the  cement  in  terrazzo  is  affected  by 
abrasive  cleaners ;  therefore,  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  this  type  of  floor.  If  a 
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seal  is  used  that  penetrates  and  seals  the 
pores,  it  will  provide  a  waterproof  sur¬ 
face  which  will  last  practically  as  long  as 
the  floor.  A  light,  non-slippery  wax-like 
finish  may  be  applied.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  Brick  House  these  floors  had  no 

f  treatment  but  sweeping  for  nearly  two 
months  at  a  time,  and  in  this  period  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  p>eople 
shuffled  over  them. 

I i  Cement  and  Concrete 

These  materials,  as  old  as  history,  are 
still  the  heavy  duty  workers  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades.  It  may  not  be  realized  by  the 
average  manager  of  property  how  much 
cement  is  used  and  in  what  varied  types 
of  flooring  it  is  necessary,  as  a  sub-base. 
Since  cement  is  affected  by  the  action  of 
certain  oils,  acids  and,  in  some  instances, 
abrasives  and  too  much  water,  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  important  to  know  the  laying 
requirements  as  well  as  the  composition 
of  all  your  floors  in  order  that  you  may 
I  intelligently  care  for  them. 

The  Romans  used  cement  as  we  do  for 
bridges  and  aqueducts,  but  they  had  no 
basement  and  garage  problems  to  contend 
with.  Cement  soaks  up  oil  and  grease  and 
becomes  unsanitary  and  often  difficult  to 
maintain.  Paint  helps,  but  wears  off 
quickly  and  must  be  constantly  renewed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  refinish  an  old  cement 
floor  the  removal  of  all  paint,  grease,  oil, 
shellac,  varnish,  wax  or  what-have-you,  is 
the  first  essential.  If  oil  and  grease  have 
penetrated  deeply,  a  special  treatment  is 
required.  Before  applying  any  new  finish¬ 
ing  or  sealing  process  the  floor  must  be 
thoroughly  dry. 

An  advantage  of  the  new  type  floor 
seals  for  cement  floors  is  that  color  may 
be  applied  with  the  seal  treatment.  One 
such  sealer  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
a  particular  resin  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  only  resin  recognized  as  capable  of 
resisting  moisture  and  alkali.  The  sealer 


treatments  are  more  economical,  easier, 
and  speedier  in  application  than  ordinary 
paints  and  finishes.  They  produce  excel¬ 
lent  color  effects,  protect  the  floor,  and 
reduce  subsequent  maintenance  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Some  treatments  require  more 
than  one  coat  of  sealer.  Average  cover¬ 
age  for  one  coat  is  800  square  feet  to  the 
gallon. 

Wood  Floors 

Nearly  any  wood  you  may  mention  has 
been  tried  out  as  flooring.  The  property 
manager  finds  many  kinds  in  his  build¬ 
ings,  each  with  a  special  problem.  In 
general,  however,  the  problem,  is  affected 
by  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  wood,  even 
the  hard  woods,  are  more  or  less  porous. 
Oak,  a  very  durable  hard  wood,  has  an 
open,  porous  grain,  while  maple,  one  of 
the  hardest  and  least  porous  of  woods,  will 
still  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  dirt, 
and  undesirable  stain. 

In  the  forest  the  bark  protects  the  life 
of  the  tree,  its  sap  and  cell  oils,  from  too 
great  changes  of  temperatures,  and  from 
moisture.  On  your  floor,  the  wood  is  at 
your  mercy.  Though  no  longer  growing, 
it  is  still  very  much  alive,  and  its  useful¬ 
ness  depends  upon  your  keeping  it  so. 
Floors  of  stout  old  English  and  French 
oak,  walnut,  cherry,  and  other  woods, 
have  retained  their  beauty,  servicability, 
resilience,  and  their  life  through  many 
centuries.  But  wood  dies  much  more 
quickly  on  your  floor  than  in  the  forest 
unless  it  receives  the  proper  care. 

Ornamental  Hardwood  Floors:  These 
expensive  types  of  wood  flooring  are  found 
only  in  the  higher  income  brackets  in 
commercial  and  residential  buildings,  and 
of  course,  in  private  homes.  The  older 
wood  floors  of  our  continental  and  colonial 
heritage  are  repeated  in  fine,  hard  woods 
for  decorative  purposes  today.  Originally 
made  of  broad,  handhewn  planks,  they 
were  put  together  with  tongue-and-groove 
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construction  and  with  wooden  pegs  called 
dowel  plugs.  The  boards  were  often  of 
varying  length  and  width  in  the  old  days, 
put  in  as  they  came  to  hand.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  simulated  in  the  Plank,  or  Ran¬ 
dom  Width  Plank  floorings  which  modem 
manufacturers  supply  in  many  beautiful 
woods  such  as,  the  White  Oaks  (Indiana 
Quartered  White  Oak  has  a  wonderful 
grain),  Australian  Lacy  Oak,  American 
Walnut,  Teakwood  (an  increasing  favor¬ 
ite  because  it  acquires  a  lovely  patina  with 
age  and  is  easy  to  maintain),  and  many 
others.  Dowel  plugs  and  the  hour-glass¬ 
shaped  butterfly  keys  between  planks  are 
often  made  of  contrasting  woods.  Modern 
planks  are  usually  laminated,  tongue-and- 
grooved,  and  laid  on  a  subfloor  of  wood. 
It  is  obvious  then,  that  they  should  not 
be  flooded  with  water. 

Parquetry,  in  which  a  square  of  one 
kind  of  wood  is  surrounded  by  another, 
and  the  various  types  of  wood  mosaic,  are 
the  highly  ornamental  types  of  floors 
which  we  have  received  as  a  legacy  from 
the  artistic  builders  of  the  Renaissance. 
Suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  stone 
and  tile  pavements  remaining  from  the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  Rome,  designs 
were  worked  out  for  them  with  great  skill 
and  effects  were  obtained  that  were  varied 
and  beautiful.  Many  of  these  antique 
floors  have  been  removed  and  imported  to 
this  country.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  condi¬ 
tions,  such  a  trade  is  still  carried  on, 
though  the  cost  of  these  floors  is,  natur¬ 
ally,  very  high. 

Numerous  companies  in  this  country 
specialize  in  patterned  floors,  and  offer 
an  amazing  variety  of  designs  and  com¬ 
binations  of  woods.  One  of  the  favored 
designs  is  the  Monticello  pattern,  a  copy 
of  the  first  parquetry  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Thomas  Jefferson  for  his  home 
in  Virginia.  It  is  reproduced  now  in  dif¬ 
ferent  woods,  but  the  original  was  in  Sat- 
inwood  and  Rosewood.  The  palaces  of 


France,  Italy,  and  England  have  many 
fine  designs  which  our  manufacturers  re¬ 
produce,  notably  the  widely  used  Herring¬ 
bone  pattern.  In  its  simpler  designs,  par¬ 
quetry  may  be  purchased  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  cost  of  good  carpet.  It  is  still 
sometimes  laid  on  a  substructure  of  wood, 
but  a  new  method,  or  rather  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  old  method  of  laying  hard 
wood  floors  is  about  to  revolutionize  not 
only  the  installation  of  ornamental  floors, 
but  will  eventually  reach  the  cheaper 
grades  of  floors  where  its  advantages  are 
sorely  needed. 

Mastic  Wood-Block  flooring  has  been  in 
use  in  England  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
Appreciation  of  it  in  this  country  seems 
fairly  recent.  The  wood  blocks,  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  mastic  or  special  gum  adhe¬ 
sive  are  laid  directly  on  a  concrete  base. 
The  economy  of  this  floor  is  not  in  the 
first  installation  cost  only.  Consider  what 
it  will  mean  in  the  cheaper  types  of  hard¬ 
wood  flooring.  If  a  board  is  broken  or 
injured  in  one  place  in  the  present  method 
of  laying,  the  whole  flooring  must  be  dis¬ 
turbed  while  a  new,  full  length  board  is 
installed.  With  the  wood-block  type,  only 
a  small  area  need  be  torn  up  or  replaced. 
The  economy  in  time,  material,  labor,  and 
service  is  obvious. 

If  a  new  installation  of  hardwood  floor¬ 
ing  is  to  be  treated  with  the  sealing  pro- 
cesal,  sanding  is  of  special  importance. 
See  that  it  is  done  right  the  first  time,  and 
it  should  not  have  to  be  done  again.  Here 
is  the  greatest  item  in  the  new  sealing 
economy.  It  is  true  also  of  old  floors 
which  are  given  this  valuable  treatment. 
Specifications  call  for  three  sanding  cuts, 
the  last  with  the  No.  00  sanding  paper. 
No  sanding  should  be  across  the  grain, 
always  with  it.  A  proper  seal  goes  into 
the  wood,  entering  every  pore,  closing 
and  hardening  it  often  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  will  not  disintegrate, 
powder,  or  decompose.  Stains  of  all 
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kinds,  dirt  and  moisture  will  be  kept  from 
the  cells  of  the  wood,  enabling  them  to 
keep  their  resilience.  If  you  have  a  floor 
of  this  kind  turned  over  to  you,  mainten¬ 
ance  problems  will  be  no  longer  something 
to  get  a  headache  over.  For  hardwood 
the  coverage  will  be  about  400  square  feet 
to  the  gallon  for  two  coats.  The  wax  or 
finish,  will  cover  about  3,000  square  feet 
to  the  gallon  for  one  coat. 

Reconditioning 

In  reconditioning  ordinary  floors,  the 
kind  we  meet  most  frequently  in  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  the  question  of  sanding 
is  a  serious  one.  The  constant  cry  goes 
up  from  the  tenant:  “Sand  the  floors! 
Refinish  the  floors  I”  How  many  sandings 
may  a  flooring  undergo  and  still  be  a 
floor!  Ah!  There’s  the  rub.  Some  say 
five,  some  say  more,  and  some  say  less. 
It  is  obvious  however,  that  there  will  come 
a  time,  not  far  enough  off  for  comfort  in 
many  cases,  when  further  sanding  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  only  answer  is  a  new 
floor. 

With  a  maintenance  crew  at  hand  you 
may  do  this  work  very  reasonably.  It  is 
best  however,  not  to  experiment  with  ex¬ 
pensive  types  of  floors.  Turn  them  over 
to  the  companies  which  specialize  in  this 
work,  and  save  your  tinkering  for  the 
“run  of  the  mill”  stuff. 

To  start  this  new  conditioning  process 
with  your  own  crew  it  might  be  well  to 
find  out  just  how  porous  your  wood  floor 
is.  This  should  determine  the  method  and 
materials  to  be  used  on  it.  When  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  the  floor  must  be 
completely  isolated,  all  other  workmen 
and  traffic  cut  off. 

Your  first  tool  will  be  the  sanding  ma¬ 
chine.  Varnish  removers  and  other  types 
of  removers  will  not  clean  off  the  layers 
of  old  varnish,  stains,  wax,  dirt,  and  dead 
wood  properly.  These  machines  may  be 
rented  for  a  cost  of  about  3c  per  square 


foot,  varying  in  different  places.  New 
types  of  machines  have  been  developed 
which  are  double  duty  tools,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  sealing  and  buffing  as  well  as 
the  sanding  process.  The  ordinary  sand¬ 
ing  machine  uses  a  large  drum  which  may 
be  covered  with  different  grades  of  sand¬ 
paper  as  required.  In  the  new  machine 
the  buffer  is  removable  and  various  grades 
of  steel  wool  may  be  inserted  for  the  clean¬ 
ing  process. 

No  machine  will  reach  into  the  corners. 
Here  hand  work  with  steel  wool  and  sand¬ 
paper  is  necessary.  The  action  of  steel 
wool  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  tiny  knife  blades,  and,  of  course, 
penetrates  more  deeply  than  sandpaper. 
If  the  latter  is  used  for  the  rough  corner 
work,  50c  worth  of  No.  1,  inch  s.  p. 
will  scrape  1,000  square  feet  of  flooring. 

When  your  floor  is  clean,  free  from 
dust  particles,  and  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the 
sealer  which  you  have  chosen  for  your 
grade  of  flooring.  Complete  instructions 
for  sealing  and  finishing  are  furnished 
with  the  product,  and  as  the  process  varies 
with  the  type  of  sealer  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  all  here. 

It  has  been  determined  that  one  man 
can  fill  2,400  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  day.  In  Chicago  the  union  rate  for 
this  work  is  $8.00  per  day. 

The  new  type  waxes  and  finishes  which 
have  been  developed  to  finish  sealed  floors 
will  give  a  dull  or  high  lustre  finish  as 
desired.  Wood  floors  finished  in  this  man¬ 
ner  can  be  maintained  with  simple  rou¬ 
tine  care.  If  properly  done,  resanding 
and  refinishing  should  be  eliminated. 
Lower  upkeep  cost  and  less  upkeep  worry 
are  guaranteed. 

A  word  about  floors  which  are  to  be 
reconditioned  with  stain  and  varnish — 
this  type  of  surfacing  is  not  satisfactory 
for  floors  where  traffic  passes  directly 
over  the  finish !  It  is  intended  mostly  as  a 
floor  preservative  and  is  excellent  in  its 
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proper  place.  Our  troubles  with  it  come 
from  attempting  to  use  it  for  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  duty,  or  any  and  all  duties,  because 
of  its  initial  comparative  cheapness.  That 
cheapness  may  prove  expensive  when  it 
finally  costs  us  a  new  floor.  But  we  may 
take  the  Pollyanna  view  even  of  that;  for 
we  can  have  our  new  floor  correctly  sealed 
and  finished  and  then  everything  will  be 
fine. 

Varnish  is  a  composition  which  has 
been  in  use  for  surfacing  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  Egyptians  knew  how  to 
combine  it  with  gums  and  pigments  per¬ 
haps  better  than  we  do  today.  The  var¬ 
nish  on  ancient  mummy  cases  retains  its 
gloss  and  the  brilliance  of  the  paint  under 
it  after  twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  But 
this  varnish  was  not  subjected  to  the  ab¬ 
rasive  action  of  the  constant  tread  of 
many  feet.  The  friction  caused  by  walk¬ 
ing  over  a  varnished  floor  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  repeated  application  of  sand¬ 
paper. 

Ordinary  commercial  varnish  is  com¬ 
posed  of  linseed  oil,  resin  or  gum,  and 
a  solvent,  usually  turpentine.  The  valua¬ 
ble  property  of  linseed  oil  is  that  it  dries 
hard  when  exposed  to  air.  Resin  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  constituent  of 
varnish  as  it  imparts  the  lustre  and  last¬ 
ing  qualities. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  the 
finest  oil  varnish  the  resin  most  favored 
is  amber.  This  is  the  cause  of  its  high 
cost  and  precludes  its  general  use.  Much 
of  the  amber  so  used  is  a  fossil  resin 
washed  up  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Prussia. 
There  are  also  inland  deposits  which  are 
mined  much  as  gold  is. 

Where  floors  are  to  be  painted  before 
varnishing,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
them  in  proper  condition  to  take  the  var¬ 
nish  finish.  Paint  and  varnish  expand  at 
different  temperatures;  in  other  words, 
paint  is  more  elastic  than  varnish.  If  the 


undercoat  expands  and  the  top-coat 
shrinks,  you  will  have  a  cracked,  checked, 
or  “alligator”  surface.  Let  the  paint  stand 
until  the  oil  lises  to  the  top  of  the  can 
and  pour  it  off  as  completely  as  possible;' 
then  thin  with  turpentine.  J 

One  man  can  varnish  approximately! 
3,600  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  day.| 
One  gallon  covers  from  300  to  350  square! 
feet.  The  price  of  floor  varnish  ranges! 
from  $2.00  for  the  cheap  to  $3.50  for  a| 
high  grade.  ^ 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  connected^ 
with  the  use  of  varnish  as  a  floor  surfacerl 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  localize! 
a  bit  of  repair  work.  If  a  spot  or  stain| 
appears  in  one  portion,  the  whole  floor  ? 
must  be  refinished.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  maintenance  cost, 
of  varnished  floors.  Since  the  new  wax| 
and  other  new  finishes  cost  from  one-half| 
to  a  third  less  than  good  varnish  and  will  : 
blend  in  indistinguishably  with  the  floor 
finish  if  a  spot  has  to  be  removed,  here 
is  another  point  in  their  favor. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  commonly^ 
used  of  the  old  type  of  sealers  used  under 
varnish  is  shellac.  This  old  natural  prod-J 
uct  is  made  by  the  female  of  an  insect|| 
species  known  as  Lac.  Boring  into  her® 
favorite  tree,  she  draws  out  the  sap  and^ 
by  her  own  secret  chemical  process  turns  | 
it  into  a  substance  which  she  uses  to  lay  '* 
her  eggs  in.  Artificial  propagation  ofj 
these  insects  is  carried  on  in  India  andp 
China  to  increase  the  production  of  thffi 
gum  for  the  foreign  trade.  Alcohol  is  | 
used  as  a  solvent  which  leaves  a  glossyr;;i 
resin  when  it  dries.  fj 

Shellac  is  a  cheap- job  sealer,  particu-^ 
larly  for  flooring.  The  nature  of  the  guir^ 
indicates  that  it  is  not  durable.  It  cracks® 
and  disintegrates  under  varnish,  leaving'! 
your  floor  worse  off  than  before,  in  thc| 
sense  that  you  now  have  no  sealing  pro-^ 
tection  for  the  wood,  and  it  is  at  the  mercy^ 
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of  water,  dirt,  and  other  destructive  agen-  floorings.  These  enter  into  the  pores  of 
cies.  wood  and  stone  and  close  them  effectively. 

Conclusion  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  moreover,  to 

prove  these  claims.  Where  floors  are  not 
Summarizing  floor  problems,  it  is  easy  subject  to  serious  mechanical  abuse,  main- 
to  see  that  the  principle  difficulty  met  tenance  from  year  to  year  is  possible  with- 
with,  even  in  floors  of  stone,  is  the  ques-  out  recourse  to  the  costly  resanding  and 
tion  of  the  porous  and  absorbent  qualities  rehoning  processes  so  injurious  to  flooring 
of  all  materials.  The  original  attempt  at  materials. 

sealing  was  not  satisfactory,  since  shellac  Because  of  their  reasonable  cost  and 
and  the  other  commercial  sealers  for  wood  their  demonstrated  protection  for  wood, 
laid  on  the  surface  wdthout  entering  it,  stone,  and  composition  floors,  these  new 
and  were  extremely  short  lived.  seals  will  be  quickly  adopted  by  progres- 

Only  recently  chemists  have  developed  sive  property  owners  and  managers.  Hats 

really  penetrating  sealers  for  all  type  of  off  to  the  modern  chemist! 
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Testing  the  Rent  Market 

By  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 


Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
many  problems  which  have  constantly 
faced  the  property  manager  during 
the  past  seven  years  is  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  pricing  of  the  commodity  in 
which  he  deals — units  of  rentable  space. 

For  years  on  end  the  best  minds  in  the 
field  of  real  estate  management  have  med¬ 
itated  upon  this  subject  of  how  to  set  a 
rental  schedule.  Theories  have  been 
evolved,  acclaimed  for  a  period,  and  then 
discarded  as  unfit.  Today,  at  a  time  when 
the  owners  and  managers  are  faced  with 
a  reversal  of  price  trend  in  rentable 
spaces,  no  single  well-accepted  formula  for 
pricing  residential,  commercial,  or  indus¬ 
trial  space  is  in  existence.  While  we  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  the  advancement  of 
property  management  to  a  science  based 
industry,  we  continue  pricing  our  prime 
product  on  a  rule  of  thumb  basis. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  amazing 
absence  of  so  primary  an  instrument  for 
the  proper  handling  of  our  own  business 
is  a  challenge  to  property  managers  the 
nation  over.  Real  estate  has  for  too  long 
suffered  from  the  skepticism  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  the  very  reason  that  facts 
about  its  operations  were  sketchy,  inexact. 
The  pitiable  plight  of  thousands  of  inves¬ 
tors  who  hold  pieces  of  paper  they  used 
to  call  “gold  bonds”  is  a  sorrowful  testi¬ 
monial  to  both  the  lack  of  catalogued 
knowledge  about  income  properties  and 
the  inability  to  get  at  the  facts.  There  are 
thousands  of  buildings  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  over  ten  years  old  on  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  operating  statement  for 
even  the  past  three  years. 

No  general  formula  covering  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  either  physical  or  economic  forces 


can  be  arrived  at  without  far-reaching  a 
“case-study.”  Fathers  and  mothers  who  ^ 
daily  thank  their  stars  for  the  wealth  of  J 
information  on  child  care  now  available  B 
owe  their  gratitude  to  clinics,  orphanages,  8 
and  hospitals  in  which  thousands  of  chil-  8 
dren  were  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  8 
day  in  and  day  out  for  year  after  year.  1 
The  death  rate  of  children  only  went  down  || 
after  these  thousands  of  child  study  cases  1 
were  faithfully  recorded,  thereby  bringing  8 
out  a  true  perspective  which  could  serve  8 
as  the  basis  for  generalization.  || 

Real  estate  in  all  of  its  branches  is  quite  I 
as  well-suited  to  clinical  study  as  the  seem-  1 
ingly  unfathomable  pieces  of  human  prop-  1 
erty  we  call  children.  It  is  just  as  reason-  I 
able  for  us  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  8 
a  systematic  “case  study”  of  buildings  and  | 
land  will  result  in  the  creation  of  specific 
knowledge  as  it  was  for  the  physicians  and 
psychologists  to  proceed  to  find  out  the 
true  facts  of  child  care.  Unless  we  agree 
that  this  is  true,  it  is  useless  to  undertake 
the  presentation  of  an  analytical  treatise 
on  “Testing  the  Rental  Market.” 

Definition  of  the  Term 

Before  sounding  the  proposition  at  hand 
we  should  briefly  look  into  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “rent  market.”  We  are  familiar 
with  other  markets  (stocks,  bonds,  com¬ 
modities)  wherein  buyers  and  sellers  meet  i 
daily  to  arrive  at  terms  of  trade.  In  com¬ 
paring  the  rent  market  with  these  other 
marts  we  find  several  interesting  similari¬ 
ties  and  several  other  marked  differences. 

1.  Whereas  the  stock,  bond,  and  commod¬ 
ity  markets  are  established  from  day 
to  day  in  central  locations  wherein  all 
transactions  are  recorded  and  available 
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to  the  public  in  the  form  of  current 
quotations,  the  rent  market  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  quarter  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  its  transactions  are  not 
recorded  except  in  private  documents. 

2.  Whereas  other  markets  deal  in  specific, 
identical  quantities  (named  shares  of 
stocks,  bushels  of  known  quality  wheat, 
etc.)  the  rent  market  (this  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  residential  rent  mar¬ 
ket)  knows  only  a  rough  description 
of  its  traded  article.  “Rent  per  room” 
is  as  near  a  practical  denominator  of 
the  unit  of  trade  as  the  rent  market 
knows.  When  considering  the  great 
variance  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  space  involved  in  the  different  types 
of  residential  rooms  we  see  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  recognizing  such  a  spurious  gen¬ 
eral  description.  Even  in  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings  wherein  the 
“square  foot”  is  a  generally  accepted 
denominator  of  market  trading,  the 
wide  difference  in  accommodation,  lo¬ 
cation,  and  service  facilities  renders 
the  unit  measure  valueless  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  comparative  measure. 

3.  Although,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  system  of  recording  or 
method  of  accurately  describing  the 
current  trading  in  the  rent  market  (at 
least  for  daily,  detailed  publication  as 
in  the  case  of  other  markets)  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  constantly  in  possession  of 
late  quotations  and  market  trends.  In 
church  groups,  clubs,  curbstone  gath¬ 
erings — in  fact  wherever  urban  folk 
gather  together — then  and  there  dis¬ 
cussion  of  rents,  vacancies,  concessions, 
and  rental  agents’  attitude  produces  a 
veritable  ticker  tape  on  the  rent  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  educated 
woman  shopper  very  often  is  the  best 
and  most  reliable  source  of  accurate 
information  on  prevailing  rent  mar¬ 
kets. 


4.  Like  the  stock,  commodity,  and  grain 
markets,  the  “Rent  Market”  has  its 
“short-position”  traders.  When  the 
rent  market  is  weak  (and  in  some  cit¬ 
ies  this  is  particularly  true  even  today 
of  this  greatly  oversupplied  office 
building  “rent  market”)  certain  opera¬ 
tors  assume  leases,  and  dump  the  as¬ 
sumed  space,  give  long  concessions, 
hope  for  continued  deflation  to  justify 
their  positions.  Again  (though  most 
people  have  forgotten  such  a  high- 
sounding  practice)  in  boom  time  op¬ 
erators  take  a  long  position  on  leases, 
commit  themselves  on  space  for  which 
they  have  no  immediate  use  in  order 
to  capitalize  on  the  trend  of  the  “rent 
market.” 

Now  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  au¬ 
thor  here  and  now  to  discuss  the  pricing 
of  the  individual  unit  of  rentable  space 
in  relation  to  all  other  available  space. 
That  is  for  a  subsequent  article  on  “The 
Creation  of  Rental  Schedules.”  Our  pres¬ 
ent  problem  transcends  the  individual  unit, 
and  is  greater  than  price  itself — the  great 
underlying  force  behind  price — the  “rent 
market.” 

The  problem  of  the  property  manager 
today  who  must  advise  his  clients  on  the 
advisability  of  lease  commitments,  satisfy 
himself  on  the  possibilities  of  land  for  fu¬ 
ture  construction  purposes,  know  how  to 
gauge  price  in  relation  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  future — this  problem  involves  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  affecting  the  markets  for  dwelling 
units. 

Interpreting  Occupancy  Records 

It  is  apparent  at  once  to  the  student  of 
real  estate  economics  that  occupancy  is  the 
prime  reflecting  index  of  the  demand  for 
dwelling  units.  Mounting  occupancy  in¬ 
dicates  a  strength  of  demand — points  to 
the  possibility  of  shortage.  Falling  occu- 
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pancy  betrays  a  weakness  of  demand — 
points  to  the  spectre  of  oversupply. 
Strangely  slow  to  react  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
pression  of  supply  and  demand,  the  rental 
market  weakness  is  not  reflected  in  price 
in  a  downward  market  until  the  oversup¬ 
ply  of  rentable  space  is  apparent  to  the 
renting  public  or  in  a  rising  market  until 
the  public  can  be  made  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
actual  scarcity.  Apparent  oversupply 
seems  to  come  into  being  when  residential 
occupancy  drops  below  92%,  the  pinch  of 
shortage  is  not  felt  until  that  same  occu¬ 
pancy  climbs  to  over  98^%. 

Still  keeping  in  mind  that  to  “Test  the 
Rent  Market”  is  to  test  the  factors  of 
supply  and  demand,  we  illustrate  how  the 
Chicago  rent  market  responds  to  test  as 
this  article  goes  to  press. 

The  several  steps  in  the  test  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  From  a  statistical  sample  taken 
monthly  by  Real  Estate  Statistics,  Inc., 
we  learn  that  the  average  residential 
occupancy  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
96.2%  as  of  December  1935.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  the  occupancy  in  De¬ 
cember  1934  was  94.9%,  in  December 
1933  was  85.2%  and  in  December  1932 
was  76.0%. 

With  these  figures  at  hand  (and  you 
can  get  reasonably  accurate  estimates 
in  your  city  from  a  consensus  of  op¬ 
erating  records)  we  find  that  insofar 
as  demand  is  concerned,  1935  exhibited 
the  least  strength  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  recovery  years,  having  absorbed 
only  1.3%  of  the  total  available  dwell¬ 
ing  units  compared  to  9.7%  for  1934 
and  9.2%  in  1933. 

2.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  two 
types  of  oversupply  in  the  rent  market. 
First,  and  most  generally  believed  to 
be  the  worst,  is  actvxd  oversupply,  or 
that  condition  which  results  from  the 
existence  of  more  residential  dwelling 


units  than  there  are  families  to  occupy 
those  units.  Second,  and  in  effect 
equally  devastating,  is  economic  over¬ 
supply  or  that  condition  which  results 
from  the  withdrawal  from  housing  con¬ 
sumer  groups  of  families  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  status  does  not  permit  paying 
rent. 

Because  we  have  seen  that  the  absorp¬ 
tion  rate  slowed  up  perceptibly  in  1935, 
therefore  suggesting  that  oversupply  was 
still  a  factor  in  residential  dwellings,  we 
naturally  are  anxious  to  determine 
whether  the  oversupply  is  actual,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  both. 

Fortunately  for  persons  interested  in 
this  subject,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  in  1934  conducted  the  first  large 
scale  real  property  inventory  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  This  housing  inventory  covered  64 
typical  American  cities  in  every  state  of 
the  Union.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  inventory  are  typical 
of  the  average  city  and  can  be  applied 
without  appreciable  error  to  the  Chicago, 
New  York,  or  other  urban  centers. 

This  analysis  reveals  that  whereas  the 
national  vacancy  in  1934  was  7.7%  there 
were  in  that  year  21,028  more  families 
than  dwelling  units  extant.  Subtracting 
the  dwelling  units  covered  by  7.7%  of  the 
total  we  find  that  8.4%  of  our  total  urban 
families  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  rent-consumer  groups,  obviously  for 
economic  reasons.  Therefore,  although 
there  is  an  aatucU  shortage  of  housing 
units  in  American  cities  today  (there  has 
been  a  nation-wide  reduction  in  vacancy 
since  1934)  there  is  nevertheless  an  eco¬ 
nomic  oversupply  which  is  causing  our 
present  vacancy. 

3.  The  first  two  steps  of  our  test  of  the 
rent  market  have  shown  us:  (a)  that 
even  though  there  is  still  strength  in 
the  rent  market,  its  force  has  been  dis¬ 
sipated  during  1935.  Indications  are 
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that  the  forces  motivating  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  vacancy  will  be  dissipated  be¬ 
fore  the  point-of-shortage  occupancy 
(98:5%)  is  reached,  (b)  And  further 
absorption  of  vacancy  must  come  from 
one  of  two  general  sources :  either 
economic  recovery  in  our  present  in¬ 
dustrial  structure  bringing  with  it  a 
restoration  of  the  normal  rent-paying 
ability  of  our  families ;  or  introduction 
of  new  employment  opportunities,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  a  resumption  of  city  growth 
(Chicago,  like  most  major  cities,  suf¬ 
fered  an  atrophy  of  population  in  the 
years  1930-1934). 

Step  3  in  our  analysis  of  the  rent  mar¬ 
ket  calls  for  our  getting  the  facts  on  these 
latter  two  sources  of  forward  momentum 
in  the  “Rent  Market.”  Again  strangely, 
the  economic  scene  in  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  city  today  is  very  nearly  identical. 
Certain  exceptions  such  as  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  a  few  others  can 
be  found,  but  the  cross-sectional  urban 
center  is  experiencing  these  forces  which 
are  acting  to  curb  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  rent-paying  ability  of  resident 
families. 

Unemployment 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  business  since  the 
early  part  of  1933,  a  large  portion  of  the 
urban  population  remains  unemployed. 
Now  unemployment  affects  this  phase  of 
the  “Rent  Market”  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
persons  actually  unemployed  are  generally 
major  contributors  to  the  rent  payment 
of  a  family.  With  unemployment  comes 
the  withdrawal  of  the  family  from  the 
rent-consumer  group.  Second,  unemploy¬ 
ment  on  a  large  scale  means  oversupply  of 
labor.  Wages,  like  other  prices,  are  set  by 
supply  and  demand.  Our  present  over¬ 
supply  of  labor  (unemployment)  is  keep¬ 
ing  wages  at  low  levels,  is  responsible  for 


delayed  marriages,  overcrowded  housing, 
and  subnormal  consumption  of  the  goods 
of  real  estate. 

Technological  Trends 

Capital,  starved  these  long  depression 
years,  is  loosing  tremendous  pressure  to 
make  revived  business  as  profitable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Labor  saving,  moreover,  is  sought 
not  only  for  economy,  but  for  convenience. 
Readjustment  to  the  benefits  of  technolog¬ 
ical  improvements  in  our  production  meth¬ 
ods  are  so  far  behind  the  actual  improve¬ 
ments  that  for  the  present  no  solution  to 
widespread  unemployment  is  in  sight.  Its 
influences  on  the  “Rent  Market”  still  con¬ 
tinue. 

City  Growth 

Two  great  factors  have  caused  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  urban  centers.  First,  im¬ 
migration,  which  is  now  completely  shut 
off.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  census 
figures  revealed  a  foreign-born  population 
of  over  30%  both  in  1900  and  1910.  In 
1930  this  ratio  had  dropped  to  24.93%. 
Over  a  long  span  of  years  this  immigra¬ 
tion  accounted  for  more  than  40%  of  the 
city’s  growth ;  as  a  present  force  of  growth 
it  is  now  non-extant. 

The  second  factor  of  city  growth  is  the 
existence  of  economic  opportunity  for  the 
surplus  people  of  the  hinterland.  As  we 
have  seen  above,  urban  unemployment  has 
removed  this  factor.  We  conclude  that 
without  drastic  economic  reform  the  aver¬ 
age  city  will  grow  in  the  immediate  future 
only  insofar  as  its  birth  rate  exceeds  its 
death  rate. 

Summary 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  con¬ 
clusion  in  “Testing  the  Rent  Market.”  We 
know  definitely  that  the  close  study  of 
occupancy  is  vital  to  any  appraisal  of  the 
trend  of  demand.  It  is  from  this  close 
study  that  the  alert  property  manager  can 
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properly  perform  the  forecasting  service 
which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  person  whose  major  activity 
is  the  establishing  of  prices  over  long-term 
periods. 

We  now  know  also  that  the  property 
manager,  to  be  as  effective  as  he  should 
be,  must  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed 
on  local  economic  conditions  if  he  is  prop¬ 
erly  to  interpret  the  movements  in  oc¬ 
cupancy  which  he  notes  from  time  to  time. 
Those  men  who  had  started  the  practice 
of  “Testing  the  Bent  Market”  before  the 
late,  great  depression  were  not  guilty  (as 
so  many  property  managers  were)  of 
turning  out  highly  desirable  tenants  in 
early  1929  and  1930  just  because  they 
wanted  what  then  seemed  to  be  an  un¬ 
reasonable  reduction  rent.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  wave  of  optimism  which  seemed  to 
sweep  over  our  politicians  and  major  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  early  1930  and  again  in  early 
1931  it  was  apparent  each  month  from 
occupancy,  marriage  rates,  employment, 
bank  statements,  and  average  tenant  earn¬ 
ings  that  it  would  require  more  than  a 
“boomlet”  to  restore  the  kind  of  strength 
to  the  rent  market  that  would  result  in 


increased  earnings  to  improved  properties. 

Occupancy  will  bear  close  watching  in 
1936.  The  1935  record  in  the  average 
American  city  wherein  the  forces  we  have 
pointed  out  will  probably  prevail  during 
the  coming  year  revealed  a  “Rent  Market" 
with  an  ebbing  strength.  Whereas  the 
forces  of  recovery  may  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  our  present  low  rate  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  vacancy,  every  property  man¬ 
ager  should  be  on  the  alert  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  his  operations  by  a  conscien¬ 
tious  interpretation  of  all  of  the  forces 
which  currently  affect  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  properties.  Watch  occupancy 
and  explain  its  movements  adequately  and 
accurately  to  yourself,  even  if  you  do  not 
care  to  tell  others. 


Author's  Note :  By  nature  an  optimist, 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  my  readers  with  the 
impression  that  I  do  not  think  the  forces 
of  recovery  will  not  continue  to  carry  the 
rent  market  along  on  the  wave.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  scientific  test  of  the  rental 
market  will  do  a  good  deal  to  rationalize 
much  of  the  present  “fair  today  and  boom 
tomorrow”  enthusiasm. 
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Air  Conditioning 

By  Deane  E.  Perham 


Air  conditioning  is  a  term  that 
has,  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
come  from  obscurity  to  universal 
use.  It  interests  most  everyone,  yet  com¬ 
paratively  few  people  think  of  Air  Condi¬ 
tioning  in  its  true  definition.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  popular  term  causes  it  to  be 
used  too  frequently  in  ways  that  are  mis¬ 
leading  and  as  a  designation  for  many 
pieces  of  equipment  which  do  not  fulfill 
the  fundamentals  of  Air  Conditioning. 

The  result  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  It  seems  that  the  words  “Air 
Conditioning”  are  frequently  used  as 
words  of  magic  to  create  an  interest  in 
something  that  may  fail  to  arouse  interest 
otherwise. 

Experience  points  to  the  need  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  dissemination  of  practical  information 
to  those  who  are  the  potential  purchasers 
and  users  of  comfort  air  conditioning. 
There  are  no  mysterious  principles  in¬ 
volved.  The  working  of  an  air  condition¬ 
ing  system  is  founded  upon  a  few  well 
known  physical  laws  that  apply  to  our 
everyday  life.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  point  out  some  of  the  essentials 
of  practical  air  conditioning  for  comfort. 

While  the  comfort  field  of  use  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
proven  experience  back  of  it,  for  air  con¬ 
ditioning  is  nothing  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  use  of  heating  and  refrigeration. 
Both  are  basic  industries  fifty  or  more 
years  old.  Both  are  heat  handling  sys¬ 
tems.  The  practical  operation  of  either 
one  utilizes  the  fundamental  principles  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  air  motion. 

Both  heating  and  refrigeration  as  used 
industrially  and  commercially  have  been 
perfected  to  a  degree  that  we  are  depend¬ 


ent  upon  them  for  the  processing,  storage, 
and  transportation  of  our  foodstuffs,  and 
the  manufacture  of  most  articles  that  we 
use  or  wear.  The  problems  involved  in 
air  conditioning  for  comfort  are  no  more 
difficult  than  the  problems  presented  by 
the  exacting  performance  demanded  by 
the  users  of  industrial  and  commercial 
systems. 

Air  conditioning  for  comfort  is  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  field  of  use  that  shows 
every  indication  of  being  the  largest.  The 
past  two  years  or  more  has  been  a  period 
of  keen  price  competition  participated  in 
by  more  inexperienced  persons  and  firms 
than  experienced  ones.  Such  conditions 
subordinate  construction  methods  and  the 
real  purpose  (good  performance)  to  initial 
sale  price.  The  result  is  a  great  variety  of 
installations,  many  of  which  were  inade¬ 
quate  in  capacity  and  incorrectly  fitted  to 
the  conditions  existing  on  the  premises. 

The  manufacturer  can  supply  superior 
mechanical  equipment,  produced  by  skilled 
mechanics  under  the  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers,  but  whether  or  not 
the  purchaser  obtains  good  results  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  those  who  survey  the 
premises,  select  the  parts  to  be  installed, 
and  make  the  final  lay-out  for  location  of 
the  equipment. 

Each  installation  is  an  individual  en¬ 
gineering  problem  and,  among  hundreds 
of  installations,  it  is  seldom  that  two  have 
the  same  combination  of  conditions  to 
meet.  A  good  installation  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Therefore,  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  can  be  assured  of  good  results  at 
a  fair  investment  and  reasonable  annual 
cost  by  placing  his  problems  in  the  hands 
of  a  reputable  and  experienced  firm  or 
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individual  who  will:  first,  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  survey;  second,  select  the  proper 
pieces  or  types  of  equipment;  third,  cor¬ 
rectly  fit  the  equipment  to  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  premises. 

Conditioning  vs.  Heating 

The  merchandising  of  air  conditioning 
equipment  may  indicate  that  it  is  compa¬ 
rable  to  self-contained  heating  or  refrig¬ 
eration  units,  but  there  is  one  important 
difference.  A  heating  unit  may  be  rated 
as  adequate  for  a  space  of  given  volume 
when  exposed  to  a  certain  outdoor  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  manufacturer  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that  it  will  fulfill  its 
purpose.  A  few  extra  persons,  sun  ex¬ 
posure,  electric  appliances,  or  other  heat¬ 
generating  devices  in  the  space  heated 
will  be  in  its  favor. 

A  refrigeration  unit  is  supplied  with  a 
cooled  space  of  given  volume  and  known 
wall  construction  with  capacity  adequate 
for  the  desired  interior  temperature  at 
maximum  outdoor  temperature  for  the 
locality. 

The  capacity  required  for  air  condition¬ 
ing  a  given  volume  of  space  with  known 
interior  and  exterior  temperatures  may 
vary  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent.  Sun 
exposure,  number  of  persons,  electric  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  other  heat-generating  de¬ 
vices,  period  of  occupancy,  nature  of  use, 
and  other  items  must  be  determined  ac¬ 
curately  before  selecting  air  conditioning 
equipment.  All  add  to  the  heat  load  and 
require  a  wide  range  of  capacity  for  the 
same  space. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  each  installa¬ 
tion  is  a  definite  and  separate  engineering 
problem  that  should  be  handled  onlv  by 
experienced  persons  if  the  user  is  to  be 
assured  of  the  desired  results. 

In  the  purchase  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  which  should  be  measured  by  per¬ 
formance,  too  often  competition  is  in¬ 


jected  at  the  wrong  stage  of  the  purchase.  1 
An  unsatisfactory  installation  is  expen- 1 
sive  at  any  price.  Therefore  many  large  I 
industrial  users  of  mechanical  equipment  i 
follow  the  policy  of  making  their  com- 1 
parisons  after  installation  on  the  basis  of  I 
operating  results  and  annual  cost.  This  If 
is  a  practical  method  for  the  building  d 
owner  or  manager  who  should  be  inter- 1 
ested  in  best  results,  low  depreciation,  t 
fair  operating  cost,  and  freedom  from  i 
service.  P 

Such  a  policy  encourages  and  brings  out  i 
the  best  that  the  industry  can  provide,  k 
It  encourages  the  seller  to  keep  his  costs  I 
and  selling  prices  at  the  minimum  that  I 
sound  business  permits.  It  benefits  the  1 
building  owner  and  manager  by  keeping  p 
his  costs  at  a  practical  level  and  supplies ' 
his  tenants  with  the  greatest  comfort  that  y 
the  combined  experience  of  the  industry  i 
can  provide.  I 

The  importance  of  experience  may  be  I 
further  emphasized  by  the  following  de- 1 
scription  of  what  air  conditioning  is  and  -I 
the  essential  features  necessary  for  good  i 
results :  i 

Control  for  Comfort 

Air  conditioning  for  comfort  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  controlling  the 
temperature,  humidity,  motion,  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  air  within  an  enclosure  to  main¬ 
tain  personal  health  and  comfort.  i 

Temperature  may  require  mechanical  g 
control  part  of  the  year  or  all  the  year, 
depending  upon  locality. 

Humidity  control  during  the  season 
that  heat  is  added  to  the  air  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  health  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort.  Reasonable  humidity  40  to  607o 
relative  is  essential  to  comfort  and  health,  f 
Yet  heated  spaces  we  occupy  in  winter  I 
are  often  as  low  as  10%,  which  is  drier  I 
than  the  air  in  Death  Valley.  It  is  gen-  I 
erally  recognized  that  much,  of  our  winter  I 
illness  can  be  prevented  or  relieved  by  I 
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proper  humidity  so  that  the  air  does  not 
dry  out  the  tissues  of  the  body,  nose,  and 
throat. 

Motion  of  the  air  is  essential  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  removal  of  smoke  and  odors,  and 
for  comfort.  The  human  body  is  equipped 
by  nature  with  a  superior  heat  control 
system  in  which  perspiration  plays  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  by  evaporative  cooling. 

Excessive  humidity  in  summer  restricts 
nature’s  evaporative  cooling.  By  extract¬ 
ing  moisture  from  the  air  the  relative 
humidity  can  be  reduced  sufficiently  for 
the  body,  v/ith  the  aid  of  air  motion,  to 
utilize  its  evaporative  cooling.  If  the 


humidity  is  too  low  the  evaporative  cool¬ 
ing  is  overdone  and  the  person  feels  chilly 
even  though  the  thermometer  may  regis¬ 
ter  80  or  85  degrees. 

Cleanliness  is  essential  to  personal  com¬ 
fort  and  health  and  to  the  appearance  of 
room  furnishings.  Many  sufferers  from 
hay  fever  and  similar  ailments  who  have 
used  air  conditioning  claim  various  de¬ 
grees  of  relief  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ailment. 


The  four  essentials,  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity,  motion,  and  cleanliness  are  so  in¬ 
terdependent  that  it  is  clearly  evident  why 
the  term  air  conditioning  applied  to  sys¬ 
tems  lacking  any  one  of  the  four  essen¬ 
tials  is  misleading  and  misrepresentation. 

Types  of  Systems 

There  are,  in  general,  four  types  of  air 
conditioning  systems  in  use: 

1.  Self-contained  unit. 

2.  Central  unit  duct  system. 

3.  Suspended  unit  remote  system. 

4.  Floor  type  unit  remote  system. 

Each  has  its  field  of  use  and  its  advan¬ 


tages.  For  convenience  of  the  reader, 
figures  3  and  4  of  the  accompanying 
sketches  of  location  of  parts  of  each  type 
of  system,  show  the  condensing  unit  (com¬ 
pressor,  motor,  and  condenser)  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  space  cooled.  In  actual  use 
the  condensing  units  may  be  located  on 
the  same  floor  whenever  desired. 

Figure  1  is  a  self-contained  unit  suit¬ 
able  for  spaces  where  it  may  be  desirable 
to  have  all  equipment  housed  in  one  con- 


SELF-CONTAINED  UNIT 

FIGURE  1 
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tainer.  The  relation  of  its  weight  to  ca¬ 
pacity  may  limit  its  use. 

Figure  2  is  the  central  unit  duct  system 
especially  suitable  for  large  spaces  such  as 


to  the  condensing  unit.  It  requires  no  ( 
duct  work,  occupies  no  floor  space  for  the 
heat  exchanger,  and  is  suitable  for  spaces 
where  sufficient  head  room  permits  its 


SVSPEBTDCD  UNIT 

FIGURE  3 


changer  units  remotely  connected  to  the 
condensing  unit.  This  type  is  attractive 
in  appearance,  offers  a  very  flexible  sys¬ 
tem  that  conforms  to  the  fundamentals  of 
air  conditioning,  and  is  suitable  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  uses.  It  is  available  in  models 
for  cooling  only,  or  for  year  around  use, 
heating,  humidifying,  ventilating,  filter¬ 
ing,  cooling,  and  dehumidifying.  It  per¬ 
mits  well-controlled  air  motion  eliminat¬ 
ing  objectionable  draughts  of  air  at  the 
occupied  floor  level.  It  has  many  practical  | 
things  in  its  favor.  It  is  suitable  for; 
homes,  offices,  retail  shops,  restaurants,, 
and  various  other  similar  spaces.  I 

Its  flexibility  permits  one  or  more  rooms  i 
to  be  equipped  at  a  time  and  others  to  be 
added  later.  This  is  a  desirable  feature] 
for  homes  and  apartments,  and  should  be 
a  worthwhile  advantage  to  offices  and  sim¬ 
ilar  rented  space  where  it  may  be  desired 
to  modernize  by  stages.  For  new  build- 
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ings  it  permits  installation  as  occupied,  are  practical  for  most  buildings,  old  or 
The  cabinet  occupies  the  space  of  a  new. 
steam  or  hot  water  radiator  of  the  floor  The  lay-outs  2,  3,  and  4  described  are 
type.  The  air  is  discharged  vertically,  direct  expansion  circulating  the  refriger- 


distributes  over  the  ceiling,  and  moves 
downward  over  a  large  area  at  a  velocity 
I  of  approximately  gravity  flow  without  ob- 
i  jectionable  draught  on  the  occupants  of 
I  the  space  conditioned.  All  of  its  parts  are 
i  in  the  open,  readily  accessible.  There  are 
no  air  passages  or  ducts  beyond  the  unit 
itself  to  accumulate  dust  or  dirt.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  air  passages  collect  dust 
or  dirt  even  when  filters  are  clean  and 
more  so  when  filters  have  been  used  a 
while.  Ducts  are  inaccessible  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  if  air  conditioning  is  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  personal  health, 
it  seems  logical  that  air  passages  or  ducts 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  suffer  from  hay  fever  and  similar 
afflictions.  We  are  informed  by  reliable 
sources  that  most  of  these  sufferers  get 
worthwhile  relief  from  filtering  and  cool-, 
ing  of  the  air.  The  connecting  lines  for 
units  can  be  located  out  of  the  way  and 


ant  through  the  cooling  units.  The  cool¬ 
ing  may  be  accomplished  by  cold  water 
cooled  by  a  refrigerant  at  a  certain  loca¬ 
tion  and  piped  for  circulation  through  the 
air  cooling  units.  Another  method  uses 
water  as  the  refrigerant  and  circulating 
medium.  Cold  water  (about  40  to  45  de¬ 
grees  preferred)  may  be  provided  by  me¬ 
chanical  cooling,  ice,  or  wells  in  certain 
areas. 

Installations  Are  Increasing 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  logically 
ask,  “Does  air  conditioning  for  comfort 
and  its  practical  value  concern  the  build¬ 
ings  that  I  manage?  If  so,  is  it  of  imme¬ 
diate  concern  or  can  it  be  left  open  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration?” 

There  is  definite  evidence  of  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  air  conditioning  for 
comfort  in  all  kinds  of  commercial  space. 
The  extensive  use  by  theatres  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  has  made  the  public  air  conditioning 
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conscious  in  a  rather  short  period  of  time 
— probably  much  quicker  than  any  printed 
form  of  publicity  alone  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  it. 

The  use  by  other  business  establish¬ 
ments  has  been  well-distributed  with  the 
result  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  lines 
of  business  which  do  not  have  a  home, 
office,  store,  or  some  other  business  space 
air  conditioned.  Increased  efficiency  of 
employees  and  increased  business  where 
the  public  is  concerned  are  the  return  on 
the  investment. 

A  study  of  conditions  indicates  that  air 
conditioning  has  reached  a  point  of  gen¬ 
eral  use  that  is  causing  the  business  man, 
operating  without  it,  to  feel  the  inroads 
of  competition  from  those  business  places 
which  use  air  conditioning.  An  office  or 
similar  space  perhaps  does  not  show  so 
readily  a  tangible  return  in  dollars  but 
the  average  employer  does  realize  the  in¬ 


direct  benefits  derived  from  increased 
comfort  of  employees. 

The  following  approximate  figures  are 
based  upon  reports  from  the  areas  served 
by  about  thirty  utilities  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico : 

Number  of  Installations  prior  to  1933....  1,280 

Number  of  Installations  added  in  1933....  800 

Number  of  Installations  added  in  1934....  1,400 

Using  Chicago  (7  months  of  1935)  as  a 
basis,  1935  should  add .  1,500 

The  installations  for  1933  and  1934 
total  2,200  of  which  about  1,200  are  in  all 
kinds  of  stores,  restaurants,  offices,  stu¬ 
dios,  and  hotels.  The  office  installations 
in  1933  and  1934  total  about  580. 

A  picture  of  air  conditioning  for  Chi¬ 
cago  is  presented  by  Table  1,  showing  the 
totals  prior  to  1933  and  additions  made 
annually  for  1933  and  1934  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1935. 


T.\BLK  1 - SrMM.\KY  OK  AlR  CONDITlO.MNli  I.N8TA1.1.ATIOXS  IN  CHICAGO 

From  the  Records  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 


Banks  . 

Prior  to  1933 
No.  Jobs 

.  4 

1933 

No.  Jobs 

1 

1934 
No.  Jobs 
3 

6  Months 
No.  Jobs 

0 

Total 
No.  Jobs 
8 

Brokers  and  Exchanges . 

.  4 

2 

3 

0 

9 

Beauty  Shops  . 

.  1 

0 

4 

5 

10 

Churches  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Civic  Buildings  . 

.  0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Clubs  . 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Dance  Halls  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Dentists  . 

.  0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Drug  Companies  . 

<> 

0 

6 

S 

16 

Hospitals  . 

.  2 

.  0 

5 

2 

9 

Hotels  . 

.  13 

3 

6 

2 

24 

Industrial — Bakery  . 

.  IS 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Candy  . 

.  17 

4 

4 

3 

28 

Printing  . 

.  13 

1 

5 

4 

23 

Miscellaneous . 

.  6 

3 

10 

6 

25 

General  Offices  and  Building . 

.  18 

9 

26 

18 

71 

Private  Offices  . 

.  22 

38 

50 

25 

135 

Residences  . 

.  10 

11 

25 

6 

52 

Restaurant  . 

.  41 

22 

29 

41 

133 

Stores — Candy  . 

.  1 

4 

3 

7 

15 

Dept.,  Clothing,  Etc . 

.  7 

3 

16 

15 

41 

Food  . 

.  7 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  2 

4 

2 

6 

14 

Studios  . 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Undertakers  . 

.  3 

2 

5 

7 

17 

Theatres . 

.  55 

14 

36 

31 

136 

Total  . 

.  255 

127 

242 

193 

817 
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When  we  consider  that  most  of  the  in-  in  the  lay-out  and  installation  of  heat- 
stallations  serve  more  than  one  room,  handling  equipment.  The  variation  in  sell- 
some  an  entire  building,  we  get  an  idea  ing  price  by  reputable  contractors  for 
of  the  use  of  air  conditioning.  It  is  a  prac-  equal  installations  is  a  negligible  item, 
tical  improvement  that,  when  correctly  in-  The  reason  that  there  are  reputable,  estab- 
stalled,  will  provide  good  results  and  lished  contractors  in  the  business  is  that 
prove  to  be  a  worthwhile  investment.  they  follow  the  sound  business  practice 

One  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  of  taking  a  legitimate  profit  on  the  sale 
the  importance  of  correct  installation,  of  their  materials  and  services,  and  in  re- 
For,  after  all,  air  conditioning  is  pur-  turn  they  guarantee  an  installation  which 
chased  for  one  purpose  only — good  per-  will  show  a  fair  return  to  you  on  your 
formance.  Select  an  established  contrac-  investment, 
tor  in  your  community  who  is  experienced 


*  *  * 


Mandatory  Standard  No.  3 

Clients*  funds  shall  not  he  handled  or  accounted  for  by  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  not  bonded. 

— From  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Managements 
** Standards  of  Practice.** 


Advertising  an  Apartment  Hotel 


By  Dean 

IN  Illinois,  a  short  while  ago,  a  Grass 
Roots  Convention  was  held.  By  label¬ 
ing  the  meeting  in  that  manner  the 
leaders  wanted  to  establish  one  central 
idea — that  this  country  should  discard 
theory  and  replace  it  with  clear  thinking, 
with  fundamentals,  with  sound  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Whether  or  not  the  convention  lived  up 
to  its  name  I  do  not  know — it  makes  little 
difference  here — but  the  idea  itself  of 
getting  back  to  fundamentals  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  We  go  the  Grass  Rooters  one 
better.  After  tearing  the  grass  up  by 
the  roots,  we  plant  our  bare  feet  in 
mother  earth’s  soft,  cool  top-soil  and 
stand  there — up  to  our  necks  in  human 
understanding.  In  that  environment 
one’s  thoughts  do  not  run  to  theory,  to 
smart-alecky  copy,  or  to  advertising 
stunts  that  may  or  may  or  not  work. 
The  chances  are  very  good  that  some 
mighty  clear  thinking  will  take  place. 

In  that  mental  condition  these  thoughts 
present  themselves: 

1.  Why  am  I  proud  of  my  building?  What 
have  I  to  offer  that  other  managers  do  not 
have?  Why  do  I  feel  every  minute  of 
every  day  that  my  product  is  the  best  at 
the  price  in  the  neighborhood? 

2.  What  type  of  person  do  I  want  as  a  guest? 
What  can  I  say  and  do  that  will  arouse  his 
interest  in  our  building?  How  can  I,  with¬ 
out  knocking  competition,  make  him  so  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  present  apartment  that  he 
will  come  to  see  what  we  have? 

3.  What  are  the  maximum  rates  for  1,  2,  and 
3  rooms? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  manager  of  a 
furnished  apartment  hotel  who  gives 
enough  thought  to  these  problems  will 
produce  some  mighty  fine  material  and 


U. Bakke 

ideas  for  advertising.  To  lift  a  hotel  up 
and  out  of  the  great  average  class  takes  a 
lot  of  honest-to-goodness  thinking. 

A  manager  is  not  ready  to  advertise 
his  hotel  unless  (1)  he  has  done  consider¬ 
able  work  on  his  own  personality;  (2) 
put  his  building  in  excellent  physical 
shape;  and  (3)  is  proud  of  his  employees. 
If  they  are  not  the  right  kind,  it  is  his 
fault.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  employees  supplied  by  the  unions, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  manager  to  have 
anyone  on  his  payroll  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  do  not  add  up  to  99%.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  market  has  been 
flooded  with  attractive  and  bright  young 
men  and  women  who  have  begged  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

Before  starting  to  discuss  advertising 
I  want  you  to  have  a  very  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functioning  of  our 
mental  processes.  What  are  my  em¬ 
ployees  thinking  about?  What  are  our 
motives  and  desires?  What  is  our  aim? 
In  other  words,  what  represents  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  mind  for  a  hotel  employee? 

I  should  say  it  is  the  “Will  to  Serve” 
— the  full  and  complete  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  happiness  we 
get  out  of  life  comes  from  doing  things 
for  others.  All  of  us  know  that  the  most 
unhappy  people  in  the  world  are  those 
who  live  unto  themselves  alone.  But 
think — if  a  manager  and  his  staff  and  all 
the  other  employees  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  guests  really  had  the  “will 
to  serve’’  firmly  embedded  in  their  minds, 
the  hotel  would  be  in  a  class  by  itself, 
would  it  not? 
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The  Starting  Point 

Before  we  think  about  writing  copy,  it 
is  vitally  necessary  to  whip  ourselves, 
our  employees,  and  our  product  into 
D  shape.  Along  that  line  there  is  one  more 
i  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  can  best  make 
it  by  giving  you  an  example  of  what  is 
'  done  when  some  one  has  just  been  hired. 
•  1  never  really  “hire”  anyone.  I  merely 

'  tell  a  boy  I  am  giving  him  a  chance  to 
I  show  me  what  he  can  do.  Suppose  a 
young  man  is  ushered  into  my  office.  By 
I  that  time  I  have  learned  enough  about 
him  to  call  him  by  his  first  name  —  and 
the  following  conversation  takes  place: 
“Bill — have  a  chair.”  “Where  were  you 
born?”  Answer.  .  .  “Where  do  you  live 
now? — in  a  house  or  apartment?”  An¬ 
swer. 

If  he  says  “apartment,”  I  try  to  un¬ 
cover  a  period  in  his  life  when  he  lived 
in  a  dwelling.  And  then  I  say,  “Did  you 
have  a  big  yard  or  a  small  one?”  “Any 
trees?”  “Did  your  mother  grow  flowers?” 
“Upstairs  in  your  house  did  you  have  a 
bedroom  that  was  sort  of  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  guests?”  “Perhaps  there  were 
times  when  you  had  to  give  up  your  room 
and  sleep  on  the  davenport?”  “Did  you 
have  company  once  in  a  while? — maybe 
an  uncle,  or  aunt,  or  cousin?”  (He  had 
a  favorite  Aunt  Mary.)  “Remember  how 
you  had  to  help  Mother  clean  up  the 
house  and  the  basement  and  the  yard 
and  your  room?  Remember  how  she  got 
out  the  new  bed  linen  and  towels,  and 
put  up  clean  curtains?”  “Then,  when 
Aunt  Mary  arrived,  remember  how  you 
all  waited  on  her  and  looked  after  her — 
how  you,  one  rainy  day,  ran  upstairs  two 
steps  at  a  time  to  get  Aunt  Mary’s  rub¬ 
bers  when  she  and  your  Mother  suddenly 
decided  to  go  to  the  neighbors?”  “And 
another  time  when  Aunt  Mary  began  to 
sneeze  you  asked  her  if  she  would  like 


you  to  close  the  window?”  “Perhaps 
these  things  didn’t  really  happen  in  your 
home  but  somewhat  similar  things  did. 
This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  When 
Aunt  Mary  loas  your  guest  your  every 
thought  2vas  of  her. 

“Bill,  that’s  the  way  we  run  this  hotel. 
In  fact,  that’s  about  all  there  is  to  the 
hotel  business.  We  live  for  our  guests. 
But  where  you  had  one  guest,  we  have 
over  400  all  the  time.  And  don’t  ever 
forget,  they  do  not  have  a  house  with  a 
front  porch  to  sit  on  when  it  is  hot  and 
sticky — no  yard — no  trees — no  flowers. 
In  some  way  we  have  to  try  to  make  up 
for  the  things  our  hotel  lacks. 

“And  here’s  something  else  we  all 
must  keep  in  mind.  We  don’t  work  for 
a  wealthy  man  or  a  big  corporation.  We 
work  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  older  people  who  invested  all  their 
savings  in  the  bonds  of  this  building. 
Until  we  took  over  the  property  they 
went  for  years  without  receiving  one  cent 
of  interest  on  their  money.  Bill,  they 
need  the  money  to  pay  for  food,  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  rent,  or  taxes.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
earn  it.  Many  times  you  will  wonder 
why  we  keep  on  repairing  furniture  over 
and  over  again,  why  we  don’t  buy  new 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  so  on.  The  answer 
is — it  isn’t  our  money.  We  can’t  spend 
one  cent  foolishly. 

“If  you  feel  that  you  will  always  re¬ 
member  our  talk  about  Aunt  Mary  and 
about  being  careful  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  building,  I  am  willing  to 
try  you  out.  Report  tomorrow.” 

Now  you  know  what  our  thoughts  are. 
Some  one  said  “As  you  think  so  will  you 
become.”  If  I  feel  myself  slipping  (as 
to  right  thinking),  I  take  a  walk  in  the 
woods  or  play  golf  with  a  friend. 

Needless  to  say,  my  employees  do  an 
excellent  job  of  keeping  the  guests  happy 
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and  contented  and  they  in  turn  advertise 
the  building.  As  we  all  know,  word  of 
mouth  advertising  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Preparing  the  Campaign 

But  word  of  mouth  advertising  has  not 
been  enough  the  past  three  years.  This 
brings  us  to  Newspaper  advertising: 

1.  Gather  facts  and  information  about  your 
building  and  it’s  location.  Prepare  a  list 
of  the  building’s  strongest  points.  Many  of 
these  come  from  prospective  tenants,  new 
tenants  and,  old  ones — their  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  building.  This  would  include 
such  things  as  the  size  of  living  rooms,  size 
of  kitchens,  cupboard  space  in  kitchens,  size 
of  refrigerator,  closet  space,  new  carpets, 
new  furniture,  outside  apartments,  apart¬ 
ments  with  lake  view,  apartments  recently 
redecorated,  large  dinettes,  tile  bathrooms, 
location,  twenty-four  hour  switchboard  and 
elevator  service,  seven  cent  telephone 
charge,  and  many  others. 

2.  What  type  of  guest  do  we  prefer?  We  like 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  morally  respon¬ 
sible,  steadily  employed,  sober,  industrious, 
who  knows  just  what  rent  he  or  she  can 
afford  to  pay,  who  makes  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  lobby  or  elevator,  one  who 
does  not  have  a  dog  or  cat,  and  one  who 
has  a  good  record  at  the  hotel  at  which  he 
or  she  last  lived. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  pretty  particular 
about  whom  we  take  in  as  guests  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  our  advertising  selective 
— by  frequently  inserting  this  or  similar 
paragraphs  in  our  “ads”: 

“The  last  couple  who  came  here  to  live 
looked  in  over  twenty-three  buildings  before 
making  their  decision.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  conservative,  home-loving 
men  and  women  finally  decide  on  The  Bryn 
Mawr.” 

That  paragraph  helps  very  materially  to 
eliminate  the  people  we  do  not  want. 

Without  saying  our  units  are  distinc¬ 
tive,  charming,  exclusive,  beautiful,  love¬ 
ly,  tastefully  furnished,  or  that  we  cater 
to  a  discriminating  clientele,  we  do,  how¬ 
ever,  attempt  to  register  that  idea  in  the 
reader’s  mind. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  simple. 


direct,  straight-from-the-shoulder  mes-  M 
sages  we  send  out  from  time  to  time.  P 
When  the  Bryn  Mawr  was  turned  over  1 
to  us  we  found  it  necessary  to  do  a  bit  i 
of  cleaning  up  before  we  were  ready  to 
advertise.  When  this  work  was  well  ^ 
under  way  the  following  “Teaser”  copy 
appeared  for  six  days  in  one  of  Chicago’s  fc 
leading  newspapers :  f 

ri)  I 

BM 

XothiriR  to  do  but  dream  of  the  . 

home  you  have  yearned  for.  Be  f 

patient  .  .  .  This  column  .  .  . 
next  Sunday  .  .  .BM. 


BM 

Will  reward  you.  Walt  and  see. 
Next  Sunday  BM  tells  you  why. 


(3) 

BM 

will  Kive  you  Kood  news — this 
column  Sunday. 


(4) 

I.M  PORTA  NT  NEWS  SUNDAY. 

BM 

WIBU  REWARD  YOU — THIS 
rOLl^MN. 

Two  or  more  were  inserted  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  each  day. 

On  the  seventh  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
Ad  No.  5  appeared  (see  1st  column,  next 
page)  which,  because  of  its  size,  was  given  ^ 
preferred  position.  * 

That  was  one  Sabbath  Day  that  pro-  ^ 
duced  little  in  the  way  of  rest — ^but  much  | 
in  the  way  of  prospects.  A  total  of  I 
thirty-two  prospective  tenants  came  to^ 
the  building  that  day  (Nov.  19,  1933).  I 
On  Friday,  Nov,  17th,  a  cold  drizzling  I 
rain  fell  all  day  long;  and  by  5  P.  M.  the! 
streets  and  sidewalks  were  sheets  of  ice.  I 
As  I  have  done  several  times  since,  I  im-* 
mediately  changed  the  first  paragraph^ 
to  agree  with  the  weather.  It  seemed  to 
make  a  hit  because  it  was  jtimely.  It  was 
what  every  one  was  talking  about. 

In  the  last  paragraph  I  made  a  very 
obvious  attempt  to  collect  on  the  work,, 
done  at  the  Coronado,  where  I  was  man¬ 
ager  for  the  preceding  two  years. 

If  the  reader  has  played  bridge,  he 
knows  it  pays  to  play  ’em  for  all  they  are 
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HOTELS  AND  APARTMENT  HOTELS. 


AS  TOO  NOW  KNOW. 


IT  STANDS  FOR— 

Bryn  Mawr 
Apt.  Hotel 

BRYN  MAWR  at  KENMORE 

Just  Out  of  Receivership — 

If  you  have  ever  iived  in  a 
buildinK  that  has  skidded  around 
like  an  automobile  on  an  icy 
pavement  you  will  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  permanent  ownership 
management. 

Today  is  "'Open  House"  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  and  every  Northsider 
is  invited  to  see  our  newly  fur- 
.  nished  one  and  two-room  Apts. 

You  will  look  a  long  time  and 
not  And  kitchenette  apartments 
as  attractive  as  those  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr.  Spacious  living 
rooms,  large  airy  dressing  rooms, 
closets.  And  French  doors  sepa¬ 
rating  the  living  room  from  a 
sizable  kitchen  chock-full  of  cab¬ 
inets. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  is  now  under 
the  same  supervision  as  The 
Coronado  Hotel.  If  you  have 
over  lived  at  The  Coronado,  or 
visited  friends  there,  you  will 
have  a  fair  idea  of  how  the 
apartments  now  look  at  the  Bryn 
Mawr  .  .  .  also  some  knowledge 
of  the  high  type  of  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

RENTALS  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  $45 
Daily  maid  service  is  optional 

Bryn  Mawr 
Apt.  Hotel 

BRYN  MAWR  AT  KENMORE 
DEAN  BAKKB,  C.ENERAL  MANAGER. 
Longbeach  9160 

worth,  when  he  is  “Hot,”  and  the  cards 
are  coming  his  way.  Believing  that  that 
principle  was  basic,  and  that,  if  it  worked 
in  bridge,  it  should  work  in  advertising 
and  selling.  Ad  No,  6  was  inserted  on 
Sunday  Nov.  26th — a  true  statement  of 
the  results  obtained  the  previous  week. 

In  answer  to  this  message,  several 
Government  employees  came  in.  That 
prompted  the  writing  of  a  personal  invita¬ 
tion  to  Government  employees  (see  Ad  No. 
7). 

Our  three  week  campaign  had  pro¬ 
duced  twenty-eight  new  tenants,  who 
were  excellent  in  every  way.  We  knew 
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STANDS  FOR 


BRYN  MAWR  at  KENMORE. 


Hera  if  an  Intercetlnr  etory  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the- Bryn  Hawr  laat  week-end: 

1.  32  prospective  tenants  came  In 
to  see  the  Bryn  Mawr's  newly 
lurnisbed  1  and  2  room  apts. 

2.  Five  applications  were  signed 
on  Sunday.  37  prospects  wanted 
to  compare  other  accommodations 
with  those  they  had  seen  here. 

3.  On  Monday  four  more  new  ten¬ 
ants  were  obtained. 

4.  On  Tuesday  two  people  sirnsd 
up  lor  Dec.  let  occupancy  and 
one  gentleman  called  long  distance 
from  Minneapolis  to  ash  us  to 
prepare  a  6  Months’  Lease  on  an 
apt.  he  had  seen  while  in  Chicago 
on  Sunday. 

6.  Wednesday,  the  day  this  report 
was  written  for  The  Tribune.  5 
more  applications  for  permanent 
occupancy  were  signed. 

Obvlousl.T.  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  so  many  people  decided 
in  lavor  of  the  Bryn  Mawr. 

RENTALS  AS  LOW  AS  $45. 

BRYN  MAWR 
Apartmemit  Hotel 

BRYN  MAWR  at  KENMORE. 

Dean  Bakke.  General  Manager. 

Longbeach  9160. 

we  had  them  coming.  The  hardest  work 
was  over;  now,  it  was  up  to  us  to  keep 
them  coming. 

Timely  Copy 

The  following  pieces  of  copy  plus 
word-of-mouth  advertising  have  main¬ 
tained  our  occupancy  between  90  and 
96%  ever  since.  We  have  tried  to  create 
headings  that  make  the  prospect  read  the 
“ad.”  We  have  endeavored  to  so  word 
the  message  that  the  prospect  will  know, 
perhaps  feel  subconsciously,  that  our 
first  thought  is  of  him  rather  than  of 
ourselves. 
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Oovermimeitiit 


Employees  • 


If  you  have  been  tent  to  Chi> 
cuo  by  the  MHA.  AAA.  Rt'C, 
CWA.  etc.,  we  should  like  to  havo 

Jou  make  the  Bryn  Mawr  Apt. 
lotel  your  temporary  home. 

Only  last  week  flye  employ^  of 
the  above  agencies  came  here  to 
lire.  These  men  and  their  wives 
—and  in  one  case  a  charming 
mother  from  the  southland— liked 
the  newness  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr's  l‘2-3  room  com* 
pletely  furnished  kitchenette  apts. 
They  themselves  say  that  the 
friendly  and  homelike  atmosphere 
of  this  building  makes  them  feel 
at  home  even  though  they  are  in 
a  strange  hotel  in  a  strange  city. 

One  block  to  Bryn  Mawr  "L” 
station.  Sheridan-rd.  and  lake. 
Rates  by  the  week,  month,  or 
year;  monthly  rental  as  low  as 
$46.00. 


BRYN  MAWR 


BRYN  MAWR  at  KENMORE. 

Dean  Bakke.  General  Manager. 
Longbeach  9160. 
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Hotela  and  Apartment  Hotel»\ 


liDOl  REASONS 

WHY 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Apt.  Hotel 

At  Bryn  Mawr  and  Kenmore-avs;  (5600  N.) 

Is  the  Place  for  You. 

A  FEW  MAJOR  REASONS  ARE:  | 

1.  I/XIATION.  (Heart  bf  Edgewater).  I 
One  block  to  ‘'El''  and  bug — two  blocks 

to  street  car — 1>4  blocks  to  an  excellent 
bathing  beach  on  Lake  Michigan — only  5 
blocks  to  end  of  outer  drive. 

2.  SIZE  OF  ROOMS.  (The  Largest  in  Chi¬ 
cago.) 

Many  of  our  living  rooms  are  22-ft.  long 
and  14  to  18  ft.  wide.  Just  for  fun,  step 
off  the  size  of  your  living  room  and  com¬ 
pare  its  size  with  one  of  ours. 

3.  FURNISHINGS  (Modern,  but  not  ex¬ 
treme) 

A  great  many  pieces  of  furniture  were 
selected  from  the  wide  assortment  offered 
at  the  last  show  at  the  Furniture  Mart. 

4.  PERSONNEL.  (Those  who  serve  you). 
Without  exception  my  assistants  were 

chosen — 

1.  Because  of  their  ability.  2.  Because 
they  get  a  Dig  kick  out<  of  doing  things 
for  others  If  they  have  those  two  qualifi¬ 
cations  I  don't  care  who  they  are  or  where 
they  come  from.  My  fellow  workers  are 
from  Virginia,  Minnesota.  England,  Ire¬ 
land.  Sweden,  Hungary,  Illinois.  <Tw<s  of 
my  boys  were  caddies,  who  were  more  In¬ 
terested  in  my  game  than  I  was — and  they 
never  lost  a  ball.  'Hiey  are  all  interesting 
— outstanding — Ywu  can't  help  liking  them. 

5.  PRICE.  (The  best  for  the  lowest). 
Considering  all  that  ws  have  to  offer 

our  prices  are  tho  lowest  in  Chicago. 

1-2-3  RM.  FURN.  APTS.  PROM  845  UP. 
DEAN  BAKKE.  MOR.  Longbeach  9160. 


Ad  No.  8  produced  several  new  ten¬ 
ants.  It  also  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
my  helpers,  each  one  of  whom  received  a 
copy.  From  that  day  to  this  they  have 
felt  they  were  partners  of  mine — ^which 
they  are.  I 
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Do  you  make  decisions  that  ^ 

way?  A  few,  perhaps,  but  not  ^ 

the  more  Important  ones.  What  ^ 

you  probably  do,  when  choosing  S 

a  furnished  one.  two  or  three- 
room  apt.,  is — 

1.  Measure  what  we  have 
against  your  idea  of  a  perfect 
apt. 

That  is  an  excellent  yard  stick 
— in  fact,  it  is  the  one  we  our¬ 
selves  use.  Now — we  want  you 
to  try  it  out  on  us. 

Recently  a  new  tenant  said  to 
us,  "My  wife  and  I  looked  In  .11 
apt.  hotels  before  we  Anally  de-  , 

elded  in  favor  of  yours."  Were  a 

they  discriminating?  You  should 
meet  them!  But,  they  represent 
the  type  of  people  we  want!  We 
do  not  think  they  are  hard  to 
please,  because — when  It  comes 
to  giving  services — we  aim  at  the 
moon  and  not  a  street  light. 

1  room — $45.00 

2  rooms — $00.00  up 

3  rooms — $S5.00  up 

The 

Bryn.  Mawr 

BRYN  MAWR  AT  KENMORE 

■  1  block  from  lake  at  5600  N. 

DEAN  BAKKE,  MGR. — Longb.  9100 

Many  ideas  for  copy  come  from  new 
tenants.  The  manager  should  expose 
himself  to  them,  especially  during  the 
moving  seasons. 

Ad  No.  10  appeared  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  at  a  time  when  people  were 
beginning  to  think  abQut  moving  near  the 
lake  for  the  summer.  Here  again  we  arei 
talking  to  the  prospect  in  terms  of  his 
problems. 

Ad  No.  11  was  prepared  for  the  last 
Sunday  in  May.  Because  of  the  cold 
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"1,001"  REASONS 

WHY 

The 

Bryn  Mawr 
Apt.  Hotel 

at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Kenniore  Ave. 

(5600  North) 

Is  the  Place  for  You 
Reason  No.  I ,  Location 

Winter  or  summer,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  ItRYN  MAWR  is 
ideal — when  it  is  cold  or  raining 
—or  the  streets  are  covere<I  with 
ice.  it  is  a  comfortlnK  thought 
to  know  your  apt.  home  is  only 
1  block  from  the  “I."  and  bus. 
only  2  blocks  from  the  street  car, 
ami.  if  you  drive,  only  5  blocks 
from  the  end  of  the  outer  drive. 

In  summer,'  when  people  In  the 
loop  and  In  other  sections  of 
ChicaKo  are  sufferinK  from  the 
heat,  you  in  your  Bryn  Mawr 
apt.,  will  be  delikhtfully  cool. 

And  then  if  you  strike  a  hot 
summer  day  at  the  oftlce  that  Is 
especially  trylnit  or  exhaustlnB, 

It  is  a  refreshing  thouRht  to 
know  that  upon  arrivlnK  home, 
you  can  slip  into  your  bathiiiK 
suit  and  be  at  an  excellent  beach 
in  5  minutes  —  because  Lake 
Michigan  is  only  1  block  away. 

What  I  have  said  has  only  to 
do  with  location.  We  want  you 
to  compare  our  apts.  in  size  and 
furnishings  with  others  you  have 
seen. 

1-2-3  ROOM  APTS.  FROM  *45.00  CP 
UKAN  BAKKE,  MGR. — Lonkbeach  OlfiO 

and  backward  spring,  everyone  was  say¬ 
ing,  “Will  summer  ever  come?”  I  knew 
the  heading  would  attract  attention  and 
be  well-received.  It  was.  About  that 
time  everybody  in  Chicago  was  “fed  up” 
on  about  seventeen  consecutive  rainy 
days. 

Ad  No.  12  appeared  the  last  Sunday  in 
June.  Here  is  another  case  of  getting  at 
the  fundamentals.  As  a  place  to  live,  a 
one-room  apartment  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  home  of  your  own.  Fortunately 
for  us,  however,  there  are  many  people 
who,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  economic  pic¬ 
ture,  find  it  convenient  to  live  in  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  hotels.  When  writing 
this  copy  I  hoped  it  might  carry  some 
one’s  thoughts  back  to  better  days. 
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Ever 


And  the  days  and  nikhta  grow 
hot  and  sticky,  remember  this 
furnishefl  kitchenette  apartment 
hotel. 

The 

Bryn  Mawr 
Apt.  Hotel 

Located  only  one  block  from  an 
excellent  bathing  beach  on  Lake 
Michigan,  it  is  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  live  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

You  will  like  our  hotel,  not  only 
for  Its  location,  hut  also  for  the 
apartments  which  have  large 
rooms,  modern  furnishings,  sepa¬ 
rate  kitchens,  huge  closets. 

Then,  too.  there  Is  an  Indescrib¬ 
able  something  else  about  the 
Br.vn  Mawr.  I.ike  atmosphere, 
it  is  something  one  feels  rather 
than  sees.  It’s  a  friendly,  cour¬ 
teous.  sympathetic,  understand¬ 
ing  attitude  on  the  part  of  every 
single  employee.  Many,  many 
times  our  guests  have  spoken  of 
it.  According  to  them.  It  very 
definitely  makes  for  happiness. 
1-2-3  rooms  by  the  month,  week  or  day. 
Rentals  as  low  as  *45.00. 

The 

Bryn  Mawr 

BRYN  MAWR  AND  KENMORE 

DEAN  n.AKKE,  MGR. — I.ongbeach  9160 


In  every  “ad”  we  should  say  something 
that  touches  the  prospect’s  innerself.  To 
interest  him  we  must  pierce  the  outer 
shell. 

In  bridge,  when  your  opponents  are 
vulnerable  and  you  hold  sufficient  tricks 
to  set  them,  what  do  you  do?  You 
double  them ! ! !  Like  my  friends  and  I, 
sometimes  you  may  use  language  that  is 
a  bit  more  expressive.  Upon  sober  re¬ 
flection  I  am  quite  positive  these  sicken¬ 
ing  words  have  been  directed  at  me  more 
than  once,  “I’ll  reach  right  up  and  crack 
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WHY— 


■WE  THINK  you 
WItX.  BE  HAPPY  IN  THE 

"BECOND  BEST  PLACE  TO  LIVE" 


The  Bryn  Mawr 

AT  BRTN  MAWR  AND  KENMORE 
<5600  North.) 


In  our  opinion  the  beet  place  In 
which  to  live  is  a  home  of  your  own 
with  all  It  has  to  offer— privacy- 
lots  of  room — sun  lieht  all  the  day 
lone — a  porch  to  an  on  when  the 
nights  are  hot  and  sticky — shade 
trees — flowers  and  a  green  lawn. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  has  none  of  these 
to  offer,  but — knowing  Its  limitations 
— it  does  have  the  following  features 
to  make  up  for  the  ones  it  lacks: 
Large  1  and  2-room  furnished  apart¬ 
ments — separate  kitchens — huge  clos¬ 
ets — new  fUmiture— new  carpets— em¬ 
ployes  are  really  interested  in  our 
guests — an  excellent  location;  1  block 
to  Lake  Michigan  and  1  block  to  ele¬ 
vated  and  bus — and  no  taxes — no  in¬ 
terest — no  mortgage — no  furnace  to 
worry  about — no  fuel  to  buy — no  gas 
bills — no  electric  bill*— no  linens  to 
boy  or  launder  and  no  repair  bills. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  AD'VANTAQES 

FROM  $4.1.00  UP 
DEAN  BAKKE.  Manager. 

LONCBEACH  9160: 
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Tear  after  year  the  Bryn  Mawr 
enjoys  the  SAME  manage¬ 
ment,  In  our  district  many  build¬ 
ings  have  recently  changed  hands 
— some  of  them  for  the  second 
and  third  time  In  one  year! 
Realizing  the  importance  of  own¬ 
ership  management,  two  families 
from  Wilmette  and  Winnetka 
rented  their  homes  last  week 
and  moved  into  the  Bryn  Mawr 
— one  of  them  selecting  a  three- 
room  fully  furnished  kitchenette 
apartment,  and  the  other  a  two- 
room. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  conservative,  home- 
loving  men  and  women  choose 
The  Bryn  Mawr  as  their  winter 
home. 

You,  too.  can  enjoy  the  numer¬ 
ous  advantages  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr.  We  invite  your  early  in¬ 
spection. 

The 


Bryn  Mawr 
Apt,  Hotel 

BRYN  MAVYR  AT  KENMORE 

1  block  from  lake  at  5600  N. 

DEAN  BAKKE,  MOB.,  Longbeach  9160 

that  baby  if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  ever  do.” 
That’s  what  I  did  once  in  an  advertis¬ 


ing  way.  I  knocked  my  competitors  when 
their  buildings  were  being  thrown  around 
like  a  medicine  ball  by  a  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians. 

At  the  time  it  seemed  like  a  smart 
thing  to  do;  but  it  wasn’t  a  fair  blow.* 
All  the  managers  of  near-by  hotels  are 
good  friends  of  mine,  and  I  treasure  their  I 
friendship  and  want  to  keep  it.  They  I 
could  not  prevent  the  frequent  changes- 
in  management  and  did  not  relish  the» 
idea  any  more  than  I  would  if  I  had  been  ^ 
in  their  position. 


Summary  | 

I 

In  this  article  I  have  used  the  personal  ; 
pronoun  “I,”  so  much  it  makes  me  sick,  ^ 
In  hotel  work  my  employees  and  I  never 
use  “1.”  -It  is  always  “we”  or  “us.” 
There  are  no  big  “shots”  around  here. 
We  are  all  dependant  on  each  other. 
More  than  one  prospective  tenant  who, 
uses  psychology  in  his  business  has 
noticed  it  and  spoken  of  it.  I  remember 
very  well  the  remarks  of  one  new  tenant, 
who  said  in  effect,  “My  wife  and  I  came 
to  your  building  because  of  what  you  said 
in  your  ad  about  two  caddies  (the  maul 
was  Scotch).  When  we  arrived  in  thef 
apartment  your  rental  agent  satisfied  i 
herself  that  a  two-room  apartment  wa8| 
just  what  we  needed  and  wanted.  Then? 
(and  this  is  what  struck  me  so  force¬ 
fully),  she  sold  us  the  apartment  in' 
terms  of  you  and  your  department  heads.  ► 
She  brought  in  the  housekeeper,  the  head 
decorator,  the  engineer,  the  carpenter, , 
the  upholsterer,  the  clerk  on  duty,  and[^ 
the  elevator  boy  who  was  once  a  caddy. 
Never  once  did  she  use  the  word  ‘I.’  She 
did  a  beautiful  job  of  selling  us  on  the* 
Bryn  Mawr  Esprit  de  Corps.  We  were 
convinced  that  each  employee  was  a 
happy  part  of  a  harmonious  whole.”  ! 


Specifications  and  Standardized  Volume  Purchasing 

By  Oliver  S.  Turner 


Before  setting  forth  upon  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  specifications,  which  form 
an  integral  part  of  management 
service,  it  might  be  well  first  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  property  management  itself. 
The  wide  variance  now  extant  in  the 
standards  of  such  service  makes  this  al¬ 
most  necessary.  Property  management 
has  been  defined  as  “the  devising  and 
maintaining  of  an  equitable  return  upon 
capital  invested  in  real  estate.”  Of  course- 
it  is  difficult  to  know  at  all  times  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  equitable  return.  At  all  times, 
however,  it  does  require  broad  experience 
combined  with  corporate  efficiency  to  se¬ 
cure  such  a  return.  This  is  especially  so 
because  operating  figures  from  buildings 
do  not  in  themselves  tell  the  true  story. 
They  must  be  interpreted  through  unprej¬ 
udiced  analysis.  Buildings,  which  with 
good  management  would  show  better  re¬ 
turns,  do  frequently  even  with  poor  man¬ 
agement  show’  substantial  operating  prof¬ 
its.  If  goes  without  saying  that  all  oper¬ 
ating  figures  should  be  questioned  in  the 
light  of :  How’  much  better  would  they 
have  been  with  better  management?  Has 
any  of  the  net  return  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  delayed  maintenance,  inferior 
or  uneconomical  workmanship,  or  repairs 
which  may  in  themselves  reverse  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  years  to  follow? 

What  Constitutes  Good  Management 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
large  majority  of  owners  have  not 
equipped  themselves  to  demand  specifica¬ 
tions  nor  to  insist  upon  the  care  in  main¬ 
tenance  operations  which  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  use  and  follow-up.  Some 
owners  are  still  unaware  that  the  test  of 
good  management  cannot  be  made  by 


merely  checking  monthly  operating  state¬ 
ments.  They  often  feel  that  their  build¬ 
ings  are  well-managed  because  they  show’ 
good  net  returns  at  the  moment,  are  well- 
rented,  look  well,  or  for  any  one  of  a  dozen 
reasons.  As  practically  no  two  buildings 
are  alike,  comparison  of  properties  on  that 
basis  is  of  little  value,  even  when  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  the  proper  rent 
schedule  has  been  applied,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  less  tangible  factors.  The  amount 
of  service  a  property  manager  renders, 
therefore,  is  too  frequently  dependent  only 
upon  his  conscience.  It  is  unfortunate 
but  true  that  the  management  business 
permits  giving  owners  widely  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  service,  generally  without  their 
knowing  the  difference. 

Property  management  involves  pur¬ 
chasing  man-power  at  wholesale,  refining 
it  through  training,  education,  and  super¬ 
vision,  and  then  retailing  it,  plus  the  over¬ 
head  of  equipment,  offices,  etc.  Its  value, 
like  the  services  of  a  doctor,  is  measurable 
in  substantial  degree  through  “knowing 
how.”  In  its  capacity  as  an  agent,  service 
is  all  a  management  company  has  to  sell, 
but  it  must  continually  improve  and  refine 
that  service  to  meet  ever-changing  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  factor  of  trial  and  error  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  business  of  property 
management  just  as  it  does  in  the  lives  of 
individuals.  To  a  greater  extent  that  in 
many  other  businesses,  however,  mistakes 
become  assets.  An  individual  building 
would  pay  a  high  price  to  learn  through 
its  own  experience,  the  intricacies  and  pit- 
falls  of  operation.  Such  accumulated  ex¬ 
periences  become  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  property  management  or¬ 
ganization.  Methods  which  have  been 
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tried  and  tested  through  years,  coupled 
with  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  individ¬ 
ual  specialists  within  the  organization  be¬ 
come  invaluable  when  translated  to  writ¬ 
ten  form.  Experience  gained  by  operat¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  properties  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  because  circumstances 
may  have  arisen  in  the  past  that  might 
recur  in  the  future.  Such  experiences  may 
not  recur  but  once  in  a  decade,  and  then 
rarely  on  the  same  building,  but  on  the 
most  varied  types  of  properties.  There¬ 
fore*  to  enable  the  mistakes  of  the  few  to 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  many  is  one 
of  the  requisites  in  the  preparation  of  any 
specifications. 

Another  is  to  check  such  experience  with 
the  outside  world  as  well.  Laboratories, 
engineers,  architects,  and  manufacturers 
are  called  to  subject  a  given  problem  to 
complete  analysis  of  all  possible  methods 
and  materials.  Finally,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
sults  must  be  outlined  in  writing.  During 
the  course  of  this  procedure,  actual  tests 
may  be  made  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
through  application  on  the  properties 
themselves  of  materials  and  methods  to 
be  selected  for  use. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  specifications,  if 
they  are  to  be  written  properly;  and  it  is 
a  costly  procedure.  To  but  a  small  extent 
can  they  be  standardized ;  and  they  rarely 
come  ready-made.  It  is  but  fair  to  warn 
anyone  who  undertakes  the  job,  of  the 
necessity  of  employing  either  a  Purchas¬ 
ing  Director,  Engineer,  or  some  full-time, 
properly  equipped  individual.  It  is  not 
a  side  line  occupation.  This  is  so  because 
there  is  not  alone  the  original  preparation 
of  the  specifications,  including  the  check¬ 
ing  and  testing,  but  also  a  constant  need 
of  revision.  There  is  also  the  necessity 
for  training  personnel  in  their  intelligent 
use.  No  matter  how  carefully  specifica¬ 
tions  are  drawn  they  must  be  changed  to 
meet  the  times,  and  more  specifically  to 
include  an  additional  phrase  here  and 


there  as  brought  out  through  actual  ex¬ 
periences  in  use.  Specifications  are  to 
some  degree  necessarily  an  outgrowth  of 
trial  and  error  methods.  They  record  the 
knowledge  gained  through  exposure  to 
problems.  Consequently,  they  become  the 
most  valuable  of  all  tools  in  the  kit  of 
property  maintenance.  Without  them  it 
is  impossible  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

The  Management  Company’s 
Viewpoint 

Property  managers  not  now  using  speci¬ 
fications  may  wonder  how  an  average 
management  organization  can  afford  the 
cost  of  them,  in  the  light  of  present  man¬ 
agement  rates.  Meeting  this  query  in 
fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  dodg¬ 
ing  the  question  of  specifications  entirely, 
it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  a 
Purchasing  Director  or  Engineer,  as  well 
as  some  inspectors.  Were  such  reduction 
in  staff  effected,  possibly  but  few  owner- 
customers  would  know  the  difference.  Fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  course,  however,  would 
mean  that  for  every  thousand  dollars 
saved  by  the  management  organization, 
many  more  thousands  would  be  paid  in 
additional  costs  by  its  clients  through 
wasteful  buying.  One  can  but  feel,  there¬ 
fore,  that  expenditures  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  service  will  eventually  come  back 
to  any  company  in  dividends  from  in¬ 
creased  business  due  to  the  service  af¬ 
forded. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  conduct  of 
any  successful  management  business 
should  follow  Mark  Twain’s  admonition— 
“Always  do  the  right  thing.  This  will 
please  some  people  and  astonish  the  rest.” 
Management  agencies  can  too  easily  short¬ 
change  owners  through  insufficient  per¬ 
sonnel,  inadequate  methods,  and  lack  of 
fact  finding.  Thorough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  what  constitutes  good 
management  will  aid  in  the  evolutionary 
process  of  eliminating  such  conditions. 
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Therefore,  this  discussion  of  specifications 
for  property  maintenance  might  very 
properly  begin  by  reviewing  suggested 
specifications  for  property  management 
service  itself. 

Specifications  for  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Service  Itself 

An  astute  property  owner  or  mortgagee 
might  profitably  prepare  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection  a  set  of  “Specifications  for  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Service.”  Such  speci¬ 
fications  could  be  based  upon  question¬ 
naires,  similar  to  those  now  in  use  by 
some  insurance  companies,  embodying  re¬ 
quirements  to  assure  proper  qualifications 
of  management  agents.  Certain  minimum 
requisites  could  be  stated,  embracing,  for 
example : 

1.  Experience — how  obtained. 

2.  Present  volume  of  management  business. 
This  would  be  emphasized,  knowing  that  the 
limitation  of  management  rates  necessitates 
a  large  volume  of  business  to  support  a  com¬ 
petent  and  complete  organization.  Through 
specifying  the  amount  of  man  power  per 
given  number  of  units  managed,  an  owner 
could  determine  whether  the  agent  could 
deliver  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  eggs 
to  the  dozen,  in  terms  of  management  serv¬ 
ice.  It  would  be  simple  to  determine  if  the 
management  organization  includes  in  its 
personnel  experienced  inspectors,  rental  brok¬ 
ers,  collectors,  etc,,  whether  such  work  is 
left  to  chance,  or  placed  upon  the  already 
overburdened  shoulders  of  others. 

3.  There  should  most  properly  be  included  in 
the  owner’s  specifications  for  an  agent  a 
demand  that  the  agent  know  how  to  spend 
owner’s  money  intelligently,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  agent  use  and  understand 
specifications  for  building  maintenance  work 
and  employ  them  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  volume  purchasing. 

The  Importance  of  the  Owners’ 
Attitude 

That  some  owners  do  not  demand  speci¬ 
fications,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  manage¬ 
ment  but  look  upon  properties  from  the 
speculative  or  short-term  outlook  only. 
This  temporary  viewpoint  has  been  the 


most  serious  drawback  with  which  real 
estate  has  always  had  to  contend.  It  is 
little  short  of  miraculous  that  properties 
have  come  through  as  well  as  they  have, 
considering  this  handicap. 

Fortunately,  present  day  ownerships 
bring  encouragement  in  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  unscientific  methods  of  the 
past.  Insurance  companies  and  large 
lending  institutions,  while  desirous  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  present  holdings,  are  cognizant  of 
two  factors:  First,  that  it  will  require 
several  years  to  liquidate  their  real  estate 
intelligently  and  at  the  greatest  profit. 
Second,  that  after  liquidation  they  will 
still  have  a  continued  mortgage  interest 
in  the  properties  extending  for  a  number 
of  years  into  the  future.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  permanently  allied  to  own¬ 
ership  of  real  estate.  Their  position 
changes  from  owner  to  mortgagee  and 
vice  versa  by  substitution  of  mortgages 
for  equities  through  the  long  swing  eco¬ 
nomic  cycle.  This  has  always  been  the 
case,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  change  in  this  decade  or  the  next. 

Were  such  institutions  operating  on  a 
day  to  day  outlook  which  anticipated  the 
immediate  sale  of  properties  with  a  com¬ 
plete  severance  of  further  interest,  they 
would  not  be  concerned  with  maintenance 
specifications  or  the  attendant  volume  pur¬ 
chasing  at  all.  Appreciating  their  long 
swing  ownership  of  real  estate  and,  in 
fact,  being  forced  to  reckon  with  it,  in¬ 
stitutions  which  expect  to  continue  mak¬ 
ing  mortgages  are  vitally  concerned  in 
avoiding  uneconomical  purchases  for  their 
properties.  They  are  aware  that  improper 
upkeep  of  properties  today  will  come  back 
to  them  as  a  costly  boomerang  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Buildings,  not  unlike  businesses,  have  to 
stand  on  their  own  earnings.  The  sale- 
ability  of  properties  is  based  upon  the  net 
income.  Naturally,  if,  through  improper 
methods  employed  at  this  time,  the  future 
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income  of  a  building  is  inadequate  to  per¬ 
mit  repainting,  reroofing,  the  purchase  of 
a  new  boiler  or  needed  appurtenances, 
mortgagees  will  likely  be  called  upon  again 
to  take  back  the  property.  Should  they 
for  any  reason  be  forced  to  take  over 
buildings,  they  can  hope  to  acquire  them 
in  better  physical  condition  through  intel¬ 
ligent  management  than  many  of  the  dere¬ 
licts  of  the  present  depression,  whose  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  costly  mismanage¬ 
ment  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  competition  in  money-lending  made 
it  virtually  impossible  in  the  past  for  loan 
representatives  to  insist  upon  competent 
management  before  making  a  loan.  Had 
they  been  able  to  do  so,  they  could  have 
eliminated  some  undue  depreciation  and 
obsolescence.  Consequently,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  have  been  under-main¬ 
tained  for  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
some  of  them,  in  fact,  ever  since  they  were 
built. 

The  depression  alone  is  not  responsible 
for  these  conditions,  as  is  so  generally 
thought.  Prosperous  individual  owners 
with  well-rented  buildings  in  the  bright 
’20s  frequently  operated  with  minimum 
upkeep.  With  tenants  easily  procurable 
at  the  then  existent  profitable  rates,  it  was 
human  nature  for  owners  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  even  better  tenants  and  even 
better  rentals  could  be  obtained  through 
better  maintenance.  Greed  stood  in  the 
way  of  vision,  and  as  usual  took  its  toll  in 
the  aftermath  due  to  unintelligent  econo¬ 
mies.  Operating  costs  over  the  years 
seemed  unimportant;  statistical  data  was 
rarely  referred  to.  Few  even  knew  what 
constituted  proper  costs;  heating  plants 
deteriorated  through  lack  of  care;  and 
paint  was  applied  upon  paint  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  very  surface  of  woodwork 
and  walls  became  wrinkled  and  old,  not 
with  years,  but  through  ignorance  and 
carelessness  as  well  as  poor  paint.  Excess 
profits  from  the  operation  of  a  building 


frequently  went  into  the  stock  market  I 
rather  than  back  into  the  property.  ■ 

Meanwhile  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  I 
sat  in  the  arena  and  fiddled.  The  property  I 
was  not  then  in  default.  It  was  merely  on  E 
the  way — that  is,  by  any  reckoning  of  its  y 
maintenance  policies.  Later,  when  rents  ■ 
began  to  drop,  most  owners  felt  they  could  B 
not  afford  proper  maintenance.  Tenants  fl 
asking  for  reductions  should  be  willing  to  B 
put  up  with  leaky  faucets,  draughty  win-  B 
dows,  poor  decorating,  obsolete  fixtures,  * 
etc.  Buildings,  too,  suffered  from  patched  B 
roofs  long  after  recoats  were  due,  which  fl 
could  never  be  applied  later.  The  porches  B 
suffered  from  lack  of  repair  and  slowly  B 
rotted.  The  false  economies  of  those  years  B 
have  come  home  to  roost  with,  in  many 
cases,  a  double  cost  not  only  in  general  ■ 
rehabilitation  but  even  in  the  so-called  or- 1 
dinary  repairs.  ■ 

The  Position  of  the  Mortgagee  I 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  things  ^ 
that  have  been  happening  to  income-pro-  • 
ducing  real  estate,  besides  the  direct 
waste  of  money  through  improper  mainte-  # 
nance  has  been  the  premature  aging  of  g 
properties.  Due  to  a  too  general  ignor¬ 
ance  of  how  and  when  to  spend  money  as 
well  as  how  to  save  it,  buildings  have 
grown  old  and  worn.  Not  just  from  want 
of  a  nail  but  from  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  where  to  place  it,  capital  values  have 
been  seriously  impaired. 

Such  conditions  were  not  restricted  to 
any  one  type  of  mortgage  or  building  but 
constituted  the  general  run  of  experience,  g 
There  may  remain  a  few  individual  mort¬ 
gagees  who  may  not  as  yet  realize  this, 
but  their  situation  is  probably  analogous 
to  the  incident  in  the  oft-told  war  story. 
You  remember  that  the  colored  doughboy 
severed  his  enemy’s  head  with  one  slash 
of  his  razor.  The  German  soldier  taunt¬ 
ingly  shouted  “  ’Hm,  you  missed  me!” 
Whereupon  the  colored  boy  replied  “Jus’ 
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you  wait  ’till  you  turn  yo’  head.”  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  conservative  the  original  mort¬ 
gage  appraisal  may  have  been,  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  ten  years  of  under¬ 
maintenance  plus  shifting  economic  val¬ 
ues  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  property  in¬ 
vestment.  There  may,  of  course,  be  some 
that  have  not  yet  tried  to  turn  their  heads. 
In  any  event,  it  is  patiently  obvious,  that 
improper  treatment  or  rehabilitation  at 
this  time  will  again  bounce  back  with 
added  costs  and  with  the  attendant  lower¬ 
ing  of  values,  if  better  methods  are  not 
devised.  We  cannot,  as  in  the  legend  of 
the  ostrich,  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
believing  thus  to  escape  trouble.  No 
doubt,  since  1929,  even  that  poor  bird  has 
learned  that,  while  its  head  is  buried 
safely  in  the  sand,  another  part  of  its  ana¬ 
tomy  may  be  completely  exposed  to  sun¬ 
burn  or  other  dangers. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  doing  the  right 
thing.  It  is  not  only  the  stitch  in  time, 
but  the  right  stitch  in  the  right  place  that 
is  necessary.  This  brings  us  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  an  improved  modus  operandi. 
From  the  standpoint  of  property  mainte¬ 
nance,  it  must  begin  with  sound  specifica¬ 
tions.  From  the  standpoint  of  mortgage 
lending,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  future 
policies  will  be  keyed  to  keeping  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  control  over  properties  through 
good  times  and  bad.  Control  of  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  the  best  way,  of  course,  but 
failing  in  that,  definite  and  regular  su¬ 
pervision  should  be  provided  including 
provision  for  review  and  analysis  of 
monthly  operating  statements  and  con¬ 
tinuous  and  thorough  inspection  of  build¬ 
ings. 

What  Are  Specifications? 

Everyone  uses  specifications  of  some 
kind,  for  specifications  are  the  basis  on 
which  all  contracts  are  written.  They 
may  be  good,  or  bad;  verbal,  or  written; 
meaningless,  or  valuable. 
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Having  specifications  is  following  a 
policy,  it  may,  of  course,  be  one’s  policy 
to  have  no  policy;  that  is,  to  follow  noth¬ 
ing  clearly  defined.  Seriously  enough, 
there  are  occasions  in  business  where  that 
rule  has  been  followed,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously.  But  in  order  to  have  a 
policy  at  all  it  is  necessary  first  to  do  some 
thinking  and  then  to  organize  those 
thoughts  into  clearly  defined  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  obviously  necessary  with 
specifications,  first,  to  know  what  one 
should  want,  then  how  to  express  it,  and 
finally  how  to  get  it.  In  fact,  we  begin  to 
specify  in  property  management  when  we 
reach  the  place  where  w’e  know’  w’hat  we 
want. 

Webster  says:  “Specifications:  A  defi¬ 
nite  and  complete  statement  as  in  a  con¬ 
tract.  A  designation  or  statement  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  A  w’ritten  description  of  the 
manner  and  process  of  making,  construct¬ 
ing,  and  compounding.”  Putting  this  in 
very  plain  language  one  might  say  that 
specifications  simply  mean  “outlining 
what  one  wants.”  In  order  to  specify,  one 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  and  designate. 

A  “Specification”  relating  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  maintenance  w’ork  undertakes 
to  set  forth  in  definite  form  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  contracted  for,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  workmanship,  and  the  materials 
to  be  used,  and  finally  results  expected. 

A  sound  specification  constitutes  the 
only  means  of  defining  absolutely  the  re¬ 
sults  expected  by  the  buyer,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  contractor  with 
the  necessary  information  on  which  to 
predicate  an  intelligent  bid.  A  concise 
specification  protects  both  contractants ; 
it  sets  forth  exactly  what  is  required  of 
the  contractor,  and  at  the  same  time  limits 
his  responsibility  to  the  terms  of  the  speci¬ 
fication.  A  loose  specification  presup¬ 
poses  a  loose  contract,  and  a  loose  contract 
usually  results  in  dissatisfaction  to  one  or 
both  contractants. 
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The  “Or  Equal”  Clause 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  one  can¬ 
not  have  satisfactory  specifications  with¬ 
out  being  specific.  Nevertheless,  a  man¬ 
agement  organization  will  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  receive  occasional  requests  from 
owner  clients  to  avoid  the  designation  of 
one  brand  or  product  only.  Such  requests 
must  be  respected  and  complied  with. 
There  are,  three  distinct  ways  of  writing 
specifications  which  it  might  be  well  to 
outline  at  this  point: 

( 1 )  There  is  the  wide-open  specification 
calling  for  several  brands  or  “their  equal.” 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  may  appear  theo¬ 
retically  sound.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  it  destroys  the  entire  value  of  the 
specification.  Such  a  specification,  of 
course,  is  written  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  the  matter  open  to  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  competition.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  many  materials,  which 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  above,  are  not  equal  in  quality  or 
in  performance.  Competition  in  quality 
fosters  research,  whereas  an  accepted  the¬ 
ory  of  equality  would  dwarf  progress. 
When  specifications  are  drawn  to  permit 
inclusion  of  one  or  more  products,  which 
may  be  lower  in  price,  it  automatically 
makes  such  products  the  standard  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  specification  and  nullifies 
the  value  of  including  higher  priced  goods, 
which  may  in  the  long  run  be  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Such  practice  also  eliminates 
much  valuable  cooperation  from  manufac¬ 
turers’  experts.  Frequently  even  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  product  is  far  below  the  first 
choice.  A  particular  manufacturer  may, 
for  example,  establish  a  warranted  repu¬ 
tation  not  only  for  products  but  for  pro¬ 
gressive  research  and  for  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which  may  be  invaluable.  In  fact 
the  latter  is  frequently  one  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  connection  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials,  especially  where  their 
u.se  involves  supervisory  follow-up  and 


guarantee.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  wide- 
open  specification  too  often  becomes  a 
mere  lip  service  and  amounts  simply  to 
going  through  the  motions  without  getting 
real  benefits.  It  does  not,  therefore,  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  those  seeking  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency. 


(2)  One  may  go  from  the  above  type  of 
specification  to  the  other  extreme.  That 
is,  to  a  specification  which  simply  names 
one  product  and  accepts  no  other.  The 
exclusive  specification  is,  of  course,  the 
most  definite.  One  advantage  is  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  specific  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
terest  in  securing  the  best  results  from  the 
materials  thus  specified.  The  objection, 
however,  to  this  type  of  specification  is 
that  it  does  not  leave  the  matter  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  to  competition.  That  is  the 
reason  why  our  organization  does  not  use 
nor  recommend  it. 

(3)  To  secure  the  utmost  efficiency 
from  specifications  and  overcome  the  pit- 
falls  enumerated  above,  we  include  a 
standard  “or  equal”  clause  in  all  of  our 
specifications  as  follows: 


“The  bids  to  be  considered  must  include  a 
bid  on  goods  herein  specified,  but  contractor 
may  submit  alternate  bids  on  materials  which 
he  considers  to  be  fully  equal  to  those  specified; 
provided  he  appends  the  name  of  the  manufac 
turer  and  explicit  designation  of  each  product 
he  offers  as  a  substitute,  stating  the  amount  to 
be  added  to  or  deducted  from  bid  for  such  sul> 
stitution. 

“The  purchaser  reserves  the  right  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  goods 
specified  or  any  accepted  substitutes  proposed 
in  the  alternate  bids  submitted  as  above. 

“After  the  award,  no  substitution  of  materials 
for  those  mentioned  in  the  accepted  bid  will  be 
permitted.’’ 

This  enables  us  to  set  up  definitely 
known  standards  based  upon  investiga¬ 
tions,  tests,  and  experience.  It  makes  the 
specifications  definite,  yet  at  the  same  time  | 
permits  the  fullest  competition  by  per¬ 
mitting  bidders  to  offer  any  materials 
they  consider  equal. 

There  will  be  objections  to  any  well-j 
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drawn  specifications,  because  it  is  human 
nature  to  resist  being  bound  by  rules.  A 
specification  with  an  “or  equal”  clause 
such  as  the  above,  is  generally  objected  to 
only  by  the  fellow  who  seeks  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  or  who  desires  to  pull  down  to  his 
own  level  the  standards  set  forth.  He  will 
advocate  a  wide  open  specification  in  his 
own  interest,  even  though  its  adoption 
may  vitiate,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  entire  value  of  the  specification  itself. 

A  Summary  of  Benefits  of 
Specifications 

The  benefits  from  the  use  of  specifica¬ 
tions  in  property  maintenance  might  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

A.  Benefits  to  the  property  owner: 

1.  Proper  selection  of  materials  and  practices. 

2.  Assurance  of  value  received. 

3.  Proper  provision  for  penalty  in  case  of 

skimping  or  cheating  by  contractor. 

4.  Lower  cost — especially  when  coupled  with 

volume  purchasing. 

5.  Adequate  guarantee. 

6.  Proper  basis  with  which  to  compare  costs. 

7.  A  basis  for  comparison  of  management 

efficiency. 

B.  Benefits  to  the  Contractor: 

1.  All  bidders  are  on  the  same  basis  and 

chiselers  are  eliminated. 

2.  All  bids  will  receive  fair  consideration. 

3.  Can  eliminate  excess  stocks  not  specified. 

4.  Possibility  of  flat  rate  cost  figures  in  the 

elimination  of  costly  estimating. 

5.  Resultant  education  and  supervision  often 

develop  better  and  more  successful  con¬ 
tractors. 

C.  Benefits  to  the  Managing  Agent: 

1.  Affords  a  means  of  preserving  in  written 

form  the  result  of  agent’s  experience 
and  of  manufacturers  and  laboratories’ 
experiments. 

a.  When  making  hasty  purchases  it  becomes 
only  necessary  to  request  that  work  b*e 
done  according  to  specifications,  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  memory  for  details 
— resultant  elimination  of  costly  errors. 

b.  Comparison  of  prices  by  different  branch 
offices  for  same  work  or  materials. 

2.  Shifts  important  responsibility  of  selection 

of  materials  and  patterns  to  purchasing 
department,  which  is  better  equipped 
than  maintenance  men  to  make  such  de¬ 
cisions. 


3.  •  Saving  of  time  by  use  of  standardized  pur¬ 

chases. 

4.  Affords  assurance  of  efficiency. 

5.  Creates  uniformity,  and  hence 

a.  Branch  offices  and  all  maintenance  men 
use  same  methods. 

b.  Selection  of  materials,  methods,  designs, 
and  colors  is  not  left  to  maintenance 
men,  all  of  whom  have  different  opinions 
due  to  different  training,  environment, 
and  national  characteristics. 

6.  Psychological  effect  on  contractors. 

a.  Not  so  able  or  likely  to  cheat. 

b.  Respect  agents  who  have  knowledge  of 
their  own  business. 

Kinds  of  Specifications  for  Building 
Maintenance 

Just  as  architects  and  engineers  find  it 
valuable  and  necessary  to  specify  every 
detail  in  connection  with  new  buildings, 
efficient  property  managers  find  specifica¬ 
tions  in  the  maintenance  of  completed 
buildings  an  equally  valuable  asset  for  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  operations. 
Whether  it  be  the  purchase  of  a  faucet, 
a  roof,  a  garbage  can,  a  stair  carpet,  or 
the  complete  remodelling  of  a  building, 
one  is  more  likely  to  get  one’s  money’s 
worth,  as  well  as  what  one  wants,  if  writ¬ 
ten  specifications  are  employed. 

Our  own  organization  adheres  to  the 
rigid  use  of  specifications  in  connection 
with  all  maintenance  operations  for  all 
properties,  just  as  it  adheres  to  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  procedure  in  rent  sched¬ 
ules,  dealings  with  cooperating  brokers, 
standardized  accounting  procedures,  or  of¬ 
fice  hours.  The  types  of  properties  un¬ 
der  our  management  include  multiple 
apartment  buildings,  both  fireproof  and 
walk-up,  office  buildings,  industrial  build¬ 
ings,  hotels,  and  single  residential  units. 
A  partial  list  of  the  specifications  in  daily 
use  in  our  office  follows : 

1.  Coal. 

2.  Painting  and  decorating. 

3.  Re-roofing. 

4.  Recoating  roofs. 

5.  Boiler  flushing  and  cleaning. 
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6.  Cleaning  submerged  heaters  and  garbage 
burners. 

7.  New  carpets. 

8.  Cleaning,  repairing,  and  rehabilitation  of 
old  carpets. 

9.  Installation  of  linoleum. 

10.  Landscaping. 

11.  Tuckpointing. 

12.  Calking. 

13.  Floor  sanding. 

14.  Insulating. 

15.  Lumber. 

16.  Stoves. 

17.  Janitor  supplies. 

18.  Plumbing  supplies. 

19.  Electrical  supplies. 

20.  Cleaning  and  maintenance  of  catch  basins 
and  sewers. 

21.  Shades. 

22.  Gutters  and  downspouts. 

Additional  ones  are  drawn  up  as  the 
need  arises. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
outline  the  details  of  any  of  these  speci¬ 
fications  but  to  attempt  to  describe  their 
preparation,  use,  and  value  to  both  prop¬ 
erty  owners  and  property  management  or¬ 
ganizations  based  upon  our  own  experience 
in  using  them. 

Need  for  Written  Specifications  for 
Purchases  of  Materials  and  Services 

One  reason  for  using  specifications  is 
to  enable  one  intelligently  to  compare  bids 
or  estimates;  in  other  words,  to  serve  as 
a  yardstick.  When  work  should  be  given 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  it  is  essential  to  know 
that  the  lowest  bidder  is  delivering  the 
same  quality  or  type  of  workmanship  and 
materials  as  the  highest  bidder.  An  agent 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  han¬ 
dling  owners’  funds  should  have  a  pretty 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
procedure,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  secure 
the  best  price. 

More  frequently  than  not,  it  is  found 
that  two  contractors,  regardless  of  how 
honest  each  may  be,  will  not  do  a  similar 
job  in  a  similar  way,  unless  bound  by 
agreement  to  do  so  under  specifications. 
A  great  deal  of  maintenance  work  of  ne¬ 


cessity  has  to  be  done  on  the  principle  that 
the  job  will  substantially  outlast  the  peri¬ 
od  of  guarantee  that  is  reasonably  procur¬ 
able.  Careless  or  unwary  buyers  fre¬ 
quently  dismiss  specifications  with  the 
statement:  I  don’t  need  to  specify;  it’s 
guaranteed.”  Sometimes  they  say,  “Oh, 

I  know  whom  I’m  dealing  with  and  they  j 
will  stand  back  of  it.”  Of  course  they  will, 
but  for  how  long?  The  actual  guaranteed 
the  owner,  that  is,  a  guarantee  that  really 
means  something,  must,  therefore,  come 
from  a  knowledge  that  the  job  has  been 
done  right,  both  as  to  materials  used  and 
manner  of  application. 

The  fact  that  almost  any  maintenance 
operation  can  be  performed  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  in  itself  necessitates  the  defi¬ 
nite  designation  of  the  one  desired.  Should 
anyone  doubt  whether  the  need  for  speci¬ 
fications  exists  in  ordinary  property  main¬ 
tenance,  let  him  secure  three  estimates,  as 
examples,  for  fixing  a  roof  or  repairing  a 
rear  porch.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
will  contain  three  different  opinions  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  and  con-  ’ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  materials  proposed. 

The  absurdity  of  simply  giving  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  lowest  bidder  —  which  may 
quite  likely  be  the  most  expensive  in  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  property  —  will  be  quite  ap¬ 
parent  and  the  need  for  a  definite  specifi¬ 
cation  become  manifest. 

Other  reasons  for  using  specifications 
are  cited  briefly  as  follows :  Bringing  into 
existence  a  definite  and  detailed  proposal 
with  which  to  check  the  work  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  job  and  having  knowledge! 
of  the  work  to  be  done  beforehand.  The 
continued  use  of  specifications  leads  to  the 
creation  of  atmosphere  for  a  property, 
gives  it  character,  controls  color  schemes, 
and  finally,  of  course,  minimizes  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  and  provides  low  deprecia  l 
tion  losses.  I 
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Necessary  Equipment  for  Proper  Use 
OF  Specifications 

To  write  and  administer  specifications 
properly  requires  a  special  personnel  in 
addition  to  that  found  in  the  average  man¬ 
agement  organization. 

This  necessary  equipment  for  proper 
use  of  specifications  includes: 

A.  A  Purchasing  Department. 

1.  To  investigate  new  methods  and  materials. 

2.  To  revise  regularly  existing  specifications 

(which  may  quickly  become  outworn). 

3.  To  compare  prices  for  similar  work  or  ma¬ 

terials. 

4.  To  concentrate  volume  of  purchasing. 

The  Purchasing  Director,  or  Engineer,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  person  of  real  talent.  He 
must  possess  wide  imagination,  plus  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  details.  In  addition  to  being  a 
judicious  buyer,  he  must  be  a  salesman,  too. 
This  for  the  reason  that  in  addition  to  in¬ 
vestigating,  approving,  and  specifying  methods 
or  materials,  he  is  required  to  guide  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  own  organization  on  their  proper 
application. 

B.  A  Maintenance  Department  that  is  trained 

to  know  what  it  wants. 

C.  Inspectors  who  spend  all  of  their  time  on 

properties. 

1.  Who  are  able  to  test  completed  work  prop¬ 

erly. 

2.  With  ability  to  distinguish  between  vari¬ 

ous  materials. 

Inspectors  may,  coincident  to  such  work, 
assume  responsibility  for  engineers  and  jani¬ 
tors,  but  should  in  no  event  be  burdened  with 
duties  of  collecting  rents,  renting  space,  etc. 
They  must  have  full  time  available  for  con¬ 
tinuous  and  repeated  inspection  of  buildings. 

Roofs  —  A  Practical  Example  of 
Specification  Writing 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  preparing  specifications  for  ordinary 
building  maintenance  work  is  to  avoid 
specifying  too  good  a  job.  Frequently,  the 
final  draft  as  used  is  purposely  far  from 
what  might  be  termed  technically  perfect. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  practical ; 
which  means  that  one  must  not  specify 
more  than  is  expected  or  demanded  in  the 
actual  job. 


An  owner  may  have  an  interest  in  a 
property  for  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  but  few  are  interested  in  keying 
maintenance  operations  to  a  twenty  year 
program.  Hence,  property  management 
specifications  do  not  necessarily  include 
the  finest  method  or  best  materials,  but 
neither  will  they  demand  the  cheapest 
ones. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  specifi¬ 
cations  for  tar  and  gravel  roofs.  The 
easiest  way  to  handle  this  subject  would 
be  to  purchase  a  15  or  20  year  bonded 
roof,  using  the  standard  specifications  of 
national  manufacturers  of  roofing  mate¬ 
rials.  Knowing,  through  specifications 
plus  inspection,  that  the  roofer  has  done 
the  job  properly,  the  manufacturer  offers 
a  guarantee  backed  by  a  surety  company 
bond.  Here  is  a  guarantee  that  means 
something,  and  this  procedure  might  be 
satisfactory  for  80%  of  downtown  office 
buildings  or  permanent  holdings.  Such 
roofs,  however,  are  generally  too  good  and 
too  costly  for  the  owner  of  the  average 
walk-up  apartment  building  to  purchase, 
considering  probable  tenure  of  ownership. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  roof,  as 
applied  by  the  average  roofing  contractor 
without  specifications,  or  under  his  own 
so-called  standard  specifications  and  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  guarantee,  is  far  inferior 
to  the  kind  the  owner  should  purchase  in 
the  interests  of  future  economy.  Such 
roofs  are  built  to  meet  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market,  and  made  to  fit,  with  equal 
lack  of  sales  resistance,  the  price  demands 
of  all  owners.  In  other  words,  they  are 
designed  to  get  the  business  of  the  owner 
who  simply  orders  a  roof  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  what  the  majority  of  property 
owners  do.  When  owners  or  management 
firms  do  not  take  time  to  specify  what  they 
are  to  get,  they  can  hardly  blame  the  low- 
bidding  roofers  for  giving  them  the  poor 
jobs  they  paid  for. 

The  specifications,  if  there  were  any. 
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which  would  cover  roofs  actually  now 
found  on  the  majority  of  Chicago  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  would  read  in  substance 
somewhat  as  follows:  '‘Three-ply — 12  lb. 
felt — tvell-mopped.” 

In  such  a  roof  the  flashings,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  weakest  part  of  the  installa¬ 
tion,  are  generally  found  to  be  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  body.  This  might 
be  termed  a  typical  ordinary  Chicago 
“roofer’s  roof.’’  Chicago,  by  the  way,  has 
a  greater  number  of  tar  and  gravel  roofs 
than  probably  any  city  in  the  world.  Con¬ 
ditions,  comparable  to  the  above  will,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  to  other  cities  with  merely 
varying  degrees  of  methods  and  materials. 
Roofs  similar  to  that  described  above  are 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  owners  and 
agents.  It  is  but  one  example  of  uneco¬ 
nomical  procedure  directly  traceable  to 
lack  of  definite  or  intelligent  specifications. 
A  roof  for  the  same  type  of  property  as 
the  above  would  be  constructed,  through 
proper  specifications,  as  follows: 

'•Three-ply — lii  lb.  felt — mopped  solid. 

Flashings — Jpt  lb.  Ready-Roofing. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  the  title  of  a  well 
drawn  specification.  There  should  follow 
a  decision  on  the  question  of  mopped  or 
poured  top  coats,  and  paragraph  upon 
paragraph  embodying  the  details  of  mate¬ 
rials,  procedure,  and  manner  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  contrasts  emphasized  in  this 
simple  illustration  of  specifications  can  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Roofs  constructed  of  15  lb.  felt  cost  from 
6%  to  10%  (depending  on  market  prices)  more 
than  roofs  of  the  12  lb.  felt  where  the  content 
of  pitch  is  the  same.  The  heavier  root,  however, 
is  a  much  more  economical  purchase.  It  will 
last  infinitely  more  than  10%  longer. 

2.  The  phrase  “well-mopped,”  in  the  roofer’s 
specifications,  may  mean  anything  from  a  dab 
of  tar  to  an  application  which  insures  that  felt 
shall  not  touch  felt  at  any  place,  but  “mopped 
solid”  means  what  it  says.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  thing  to  be  desired  in  roofing,  as  the  pitch 
and  tar  constitute  the  w'aterproofing  substance, 
the  felt  merely  being  a  vehicle  of  adhesion. 

3.  45  lb.  hashing  costs  approximately  5% 


more  than  the  other  type  of  flashing  but  will 
obviously  outlast  it  many  times  5%. 

The  percentage  of  pitch  and  tar,  the 
weight  or  volume  of  it,  and  the  application 
of  felts  under  the  flashings  are,  of  course, 
equally  vital  in  purchasing  a  roof  v/hich,  in 
one  case,  might  last  five  years  at  a  maxi- 
mum  and  in  the  other  fifteen.  As  was  said 
before,  however,  there  is  little  use  in  know¬ 
ing  what  one  wants  and  even  specifying 
it,  unless  preparation  is  made  for  follow¬ 
up  to  insure  that  it  is  received.  To  cover  * 
this  our  roofing  specifications  include  the 
following  paragraphs  which  are  self-ex¬ 
planatory. 

“Baird  &  Warner,  Inc.,  reserves  the  right  to 
make  a  cut  test  during  period  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  and  contractor  agrees  to  replace  with¬ 
out  charge  that  portion  of  the  roof  so  tested. 

“If  cut  test  shows  roof  not  to  be  according  | 
to  above  specifications,  contractor  agrees  to  ac-  ! 
cept  as  full  payment  for  job,  a  settlement  which,  ! 
in  the  opinion  of  Baird  &  Warner,  Inc.,  is  an  1 
equitable  price  for  the  job  as  completed.  i 

“Contractor  shall  advise  both  Baird  &  Warner,  I 
Inc.,  and  the  manufacturer  (whose  materials 
are  to  be  used  on  the  job)  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  starting  the  job  of  his  intention  : 
so  to  do.”  I 

To  add  to  this,  a  service  contract  with  ' 
the  manufacturer  whose  products  are  used 
provides  for  inspection  and  test  of  all  jobs  ^ 
while  under  construction,  by  both  their  | 
inspectors  and  our  own.  A  copy  of  our  ' 
\/ritten  serial  numbered  blank  for  each  1 
roofing  job  is  sent  automatically  to  the 
manufacturer  as  each  job  is  let.  This  in¬ 
spection  service  serves  several  purposes. 
First:  It  is  our  best  guarantee  of  value 
received.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  our 
knowing  exactly  what  we  get.  Second:  H 
It  has  proved  an  excellent  means  of  train-  jjl 
ing  and  educating  our  own  maintenance  ^ 
men  and  inspectors.  Third :  It  has  a  most  ^ 
salutary  effect  on  contractors.  It  enables  ' 
us  to  eliminate  the  so-called  skinner  and 
to  gain  the  respect  of  legitimate  contrac¬ 
tors  who  are  assured,  through  proper  in¬ 
spection,  that  all  bidders  are  fairly  treated 
and  personal  favoritism  eliminated. 
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Faucets 

In  the  seemingly  unimportant  purchase 
of  a  faucet,  the  details  of  simple  installa¬ 
tion,  the  provision  for  replacement  of 
worn  out  parts,  of  City  code  requirements, 
the  risk  of  injury  through  shaip  edges 
of  broken  porcelain,  and,  of  course,  the 
factor  of  utility  in  use,  must  all  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Through  specifications,  therefore,  a 
chrome  combination  sink  faucet  would 
have  adjustable  arms  (so  that  it  might  be 
attached  easily  to  pipe  line)  ;  the  seat 
would  be  renew’able  at  the  cost  of  a  couple 
of  pennies  and  easily  accessible  (the  job 
requiring  only  three  minutes)  ;  the  soap 
dish  and  handle  would  be  made  of  metal 
instead  of  porcelain,  and  the  faucet 
chromed  to  eliminate  tarnishing.  Such  a 
faucet,  although  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
would  be  expected  to  last  virtually  the 
lifetime  of  the  building.  This  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  selection  of  products 
whose  actual  guarantee  covers  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  expected  life.  The  stock  or 
body  of  the  faucet  would  have  no  parts 
which  could  wear  out,  contrasted  to  the 
old  type  which  must  be  reseated  by  grind¬ 
ing  and  some  faucets  which  have  seats 
of  various  sizes. 

By  establishing  a  standard  faucet  for 
use  in  sinks,  basins,  and  baths,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  minimize  replacement  parts,  be¬ 
cause  the  units,  seats,  and  washers  are  in¬ 
terchangeable  on  each  type  of  faucet.  By 
specification,  the  bottom  of  the  spout  of 
the  all-metal  basin  cock  after  installation 
would  be  %  in.  above  the  top  level  of  lava¬ 
tory,  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  pollut¬ 
ing  the  house  line  by  back  syphonage  from 
the  filled  basin. 

The  cost  of  the  all-metal  basin  cock  is 
8%  more  than  for  the  faucet  with  a  porce¬ 
lain  handle  which,  when  cracked  or 
broken,  might  become  a  dangerous  instru¬ 
ment,  likely  to  cut  a  tenant’s  hand. 


Repairing  Rear  Porches 

In  the  purchase  of  lumber  to  be  used, 
for  example,  in  the  repair  of  rear  porches, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  further  than  simply 
specifying  No.  1  Grade.  Specifications 
must  designate  and  select  the  particular 
type  of  lumber  best  suited  for  each  part 
of  the  construction  job.  By  the  proper 
selection  and  specification  of  lumber,  and 
a  total  increased  cost  of  about  7 %  for  ma¬ 
terials  so  selected  over  those  which  might 
be  purchased  by  only  designating  No.  1 
Grade,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  life  of 
the  replaced  lumber  many  times  over. 

With  poor  selection,  it  has  frequently 
been  found  that  newly  replaced  porch  lum¬ 
ber  begins  to  rot  within  8  months  after 
the  work  has  been  completed.  Our  specifi¬ 
cations  covering  this  problem  designate 
vertical  grain  (quarter-sawed)  Douglas 
fir  flooring,  instead  of  flat-sawed  flooring, 
because  we  have  found  that  floors  begin 
to  fail  by  the  raising  and  chipping  of  the 
grain  where  flat-sawed  flooring  has  been 
used.  This  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
quarter-sawed  stock,  which  will  also  bet¬ 
ter  stand  the  abrasive  wear. 

In  the  case  of  pickets  and  stair  risers, 
we  specify  “No.  2  Pondosa  Pine  S4S’’  be¬ 
cause  here,  where  there  is  no  unusual 
wear,  we  secure  the  necessary  service 
from  a  second  grade  lumber.  This  is  an 
example  of  specifications  designating  a 
definitely  inferior  product  to  be  used  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  definitely  superior  one  in 
order  to  secure  utmost  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Such  selection,  based  on  utility  and 
economy,  should  be  made  on  each  item  of 
the  construction,  but  it  requires  carefully- 
drawn  specifications  plus  supervision  to 
combine  effectively  the  cheapest  and  most 
expensive  materials  on  the  same  job. 

Provision  in  specifications  for  rear 
porch  lumber  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  possible  use  of  lumber  which  contains 
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defects  such  as  spiral  grain,  compression 
wood,  boxed-heart,  wind  shake,  and,  in 
some  cases,  large  edge  knots.  Such  impor¬ 
tant  factors  as  moisture  content  of  the 
lumber,  the  priming  or  waterproofing  of 
edges  and  joints,  and  workmanship  in 
construction  should  be  specified  in  detail. 

If  the  above  is  proverbial  “Greek”  to 
the  average  maintenance  man,  it  will,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  emphasize  the  absolute  need  for 
thorough  and  painstaking  effort,  in  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  in  place  of  looking  upon  such 
operations  as  “just  another  job.” 

The  Difficulty  of  Portraying  Written 
Examples 

In  the  above  few  examples,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  paint  a  word  picture  of 
the  startling  difference  in  materials  and 
services  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  an 
untrained  contractor  or  maintenance  man 
as  against  those  carefully  calculated  by 
specifications  based  on  an  intelligent  in¬ 
vestigation.  However,  the  “word  picture” 
is  at  best  an  incomplete  one.  The  contrast 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood.  It 
could  be  far  better  portrayed  by  photo¬ 
graph  or  motion  picture. 

We  can  only  add  from  experience  that 
the  value  of  specifications  to  our  organi¬ 
zation  and  to  the  properties  of  our  clients 
is  beyond  calculation.  Although  the  cost 
of  preparation,  revision,  and  follow-up  is 
sabstantial,  the  actual  dollar  savings  to 
properties  runs  into  such  figures  as  to 
leave  incontrovertible  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  must  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  use.  It  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  property  owners  we 
serve  if  we  did  not  use  them. 

Why  Are  Specifications  Not  in  More 
General  Use? 

Accepting  the  logic  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  the  reader  may  naturally  ask,  “Then 
why  are  specifications  not  more  generally 


used?”  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  to  a 
large  extent  their  use  is  interwoven  with 
the  matter  of  policy.  As  intimated  be¬ 
fore,  policies  are  hard  to  define  and  easy 
to  avoid. 

There  are  two  very  simple  policies  in 
property  management,  however,  which 
are  followed,  whether  consciously  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  first  policy  is  to  operate 
management  business  with  the  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  profit  to  the  management  agency 
through  a  minimum  of  office  overhead. 
This  means  cutting  the  cloth  to  fit  the 
pocketbook,  rendering  such  service  only 
as  can  be  profitably  given  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  received.  Volume  of  business 
plays  the  major  part  in  property  manage¬ 
ment  towards  supporting  an  adequate 
staff  and  employing  adequate  methods. 
If,  however,  the  organization  lacks  vol¬ 
ume  but  still  follows  this  policy,  the  owner 
is  in  a  most  unfortunate  position  in  his 
attempt  to  obtain  proper  service.  If  such 
an  organization  is  the  best  an  owner  can 
secure,  about  the  only  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  pay  an  unusually  high  rate  for  man¬ 
agement,  or  provide  support  through  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  of  business  to  justify  ade¬ 
quate  service  without  loss  of  profit.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  readily  employed.  The  alternative 
for  a  management  agency  that  would  still 
give  good  service  is  to  absorb  the  loss  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  its  volume  of  business 
increases. 

The  second  policy  is  that  of  getting 
more  business  by  giving  better  service. 
Such  a  principle  is  perfectly  sound.  It 
automatically,  of  course,  forces  a  change 
from  the  first  policy  to  one  placing  the 
emphasis  primarily  on  giving  adequate 
service  and  making  the  profit  motive  sec¬ 
ondary.  L 

The  later  policy,  being  more  farseeing,  I 
generally  results  not  only  in  better  service  I 
but  in  better  profits  as  well.  This  is  the  I 
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nub  of  the  whole  question  of  “Why  are 
specifications  not  in  more  general  use?” 
They  substantially  increase  an  agency’s 
cost  of  doing  business,  for  substituting 
meticulous  care  for  haphazard  methods 
takes  time  and  money.  It  is  naturally 
more  expensive.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  any  rea¬ 
son  for  not  using  specifications  aside  from 
the  cost  of  doing  so. 

An  Amusing  Incident 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  “The  hu¬ 
man  mind  has  infinite  capacity  for  resist¬ 
ing  knowledge.”  This  may  account  for 
the  difficult  struggle  we  must  make  to 
get  away  from  personal  ways  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  things.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
too  many  businesses  to  say,  “we  have  al¬ 
ways  done  things  this  way  and  it  is  good 
enough.”  They  prefer  motions  to  ideas, 
action  to  thinking.  They  recognize  no 
difference  between  exactness  or  its  oppo¬ 
site,  so  long  as  there  is  activity  of  some 
kind. 

With  considerable  amusement  one  day  a 
gentleman  interested  in  real  estate  told 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  at  his  home. 
It  seems  that  his  wife  purchased  an  appli¬ 
ance  from  a  canvasser  at  the  door.  When 
her  husband  asked  her  how  she  knew 
whether  it  was  a  good  one  she  replied. 
“Why,  it’s  guaranteed!”  But  when  asked 
by  whom,  she  admitted  she  had  neglected 
to  get  the  name.  He  thought  it  was  a 
good  joke  on  his  wife.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  day  this  man  had, 
ironically  enough,  paid  for  roofing  and 
painting  jobs  on  his  buildings,  which  were 
just  as  uneconomical  purchases  as  his 
wife’s.  He  does  not  use  specifications  for 
maintenance.  This  same  man  would 
laugh,  too,  if  one  suggested  that  he  simply 
order  garden  seeds,  without  designating 
the  kind  of  flowers  he  wanted.  When  he 
goes  to  the  theatre  he  habitually  asks  for 


the  sixth  row  center,  rather  than  just 
ordering  seats  and  trusting  to  the  gods 
that  they  are  not  in  seventh  heaven.  Oh, 
he  would  laugh  at  “Pig  in  the  Poke” 
methods  in  general,  yet  he  spends  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  his  income  for  building 
maintenance  without  the  remotest  attempt 
at  being  specific.  He  probably  would  be 
one  of  the  last  to  read  a  dry  stubborn  ar¬ 
ticle  on  specifications  in  property  man¬ 
agement.  No  doubt,  he  would  prefer  to 
spend  the  time  laughing  at  his  wife’s  in¬ 
efficiency  in  buying. 

Volume  Purchasing  With  the  Aid  of 
Specifications 

Having  set  up  a  management  organi¬ 
zation  to  operate  entirely  through  the  use 
of  specifications  with  the  proper  equipment 
as  mentioned  above,  it  becomes  quite  ap¬ 
parent  how  they  can  be  used  to  obtain 
lower  prices  on  the  materials  or  services 
purchased,  or,  at  least,  an  adequate  manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee  that  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  of  value  than  the  guarantee  offered 
by  the  average  contractor. 

Should  the  management  firm’s  volume 
of  business  so  justify,  the  manufacturer 
will  be  found  willing  in  many  cases  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  material  sufficiently  to 
show'  a  substantial  reduction  on  the  com¬ 
pleted  job.  More  than  that,  he  will  be 
willing  to  detail  men  of  his  own  organi¬ 
zation  to  inspect  the  job  and  certify  that 
it  complies  with  the  specifications  agreed 
upon  by  the  management  firm,  and  some¬ 
times  he  will  be  found  willing,  as  in  the 
case  of  paint,  to  carry  a  special  stock  of 
mixed  colors  that  will  accord  with  the 
management  firm’s  specifications. 

Specifications,  of  course,  constitute  the 
prelude  to  intelligent  buying;  standardi¬ 
zation  and  then  concentration  of  pur¬ 
chases  complete  the  operation.  Obviously, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  first  what  to  buy, 
and  then  how  to  buy  it  at  the  lowest  price. 
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How  we  have  standardized  buying  in 
our  organization  can  be  visualized  better 
than  told  through  what  we  call  our  Main¬ 
tenance  Display  Room.  Here,  in  quarters 
adjoining  the  office  of  our  Purchasing  Di¬ 
rector,  are  shown  materials  and  products 
selected  by  us  for  standardized  use,  to¬ 
gether  with  prices  and  comparative  ar¬ 
ticles.  New  methods  and  materials  are 
investigated,  specifications  are  prepared 
or  revised,  prices  are  secured  and  recom¬ 
mendations  then  made  by  our  Purchasing 
Director  as  to  the  concentration  of  our 
volume  to  one  or  more  sources,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  savings  effected  and  service 
afforded.  Samples  of  workmanship,  ma¬ 
terials,  supplies,  and  demonstrations  of 
methods,  along  with  “before”  and  “after” 
examples,  are  exhibited  in  the  Display. 

For  actual  procedure  in  buying,  we 
might  take  as  a  case  in  point  the  purchase 
of  janitors’  supplies  and  miscellaneous 
plumbing  and  electrical  equipment.  In 
this  instance,  products  in  each  line  are 
selected,  tested,  and  specified,  as  outlined 
hereinbefore.  Finally  prices,  based  upon 
quantity  buying,  are  obtained.  These 
prices,  of  course,  include  delivery  to  build¬ 
ings  in  single  lots,  as  we  do  not  store 
goods  nor  make  purchases  for  our  own 
account.  To  obtain  the  lowest  prices,  as 
well  as  the  best  service,  necessitates  con¬ 
centration  of  our  purchasing,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  limited  number  of  sources.  In 
the  instance  mentioned  above,  our  entire 
requirements  are  furnished  by  one  firm. 
Knowing  that  during  a  given  period  w^e 
will  use  so  many  hundred  faucets,  air 
vents,  or  other  designated  articles  of  cer¬ 
tain  manufacture,  this  company  is  able 
to  contract  at  prices  which  result  in  very 
substantial  savings.  Naturally,  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  purchase  at  much  lower 
cost  the  identical  articles  that  individual 
owners  are  regularly  buying  at  single  or 
small-quantity  prices. 


The  purchase  of  paint  on  the  other 
hand  involves  a  twofold  procedure:  First, 
direct  purchase  for  the  buildings.  Second, 
specification  and  provision  for  purchase! 
of  paint  by  independent  contractors.  Here,  i 
of  course,  the  considerations  must  in-l 
elude :  j 

1.  Quality  to  insure  durability.  It  is  our  rule* 

to  wash  rather  than  repaint.  i 

2.  Price — Jobber  price  control — for  contractors'  j 

protection  and  to  insure  lower  prices.  t 

3.  Color — Mixed  for  our  order  by  the  manufac  f 

turer  to  avoid  decorators  giving  us  any  of  1 
their  forty  shades  of  green,  etc.  f 

4.  Service — By  manufacturer,  covering  inspec- 1 
tion  of  jobs,  assistance  in  color  schemes,  etc.  F 

Obviously,  there  are  objections  to  the* 
policy  of  concentrating  buying.  There  is  L 
sometimes  a  loss  of  friends,  reciprocal: 
customers,  and  even  some  good-will,  when ' 
purchases  are  not  distributed  on  a  polit¬ 
ical  or  personal  basis.  However,  if  man-^ 
agement  organizations  are  to  claim  buy¬ 
ing  power  because  of  volume,  they  must 
demonstrate  it;  and  few  can  do  so.  Own¬ 
ers  have  a  right  to  demand  proof,  and 
should  be  urged  to  check  prices,  methods, 
and  operating  costs.  The  use  of  specifi-, 
cations,  followed  by  concentration  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  the  elimination  of  personal  , 
methods  becomes  compulsory  to  proper| 
results. 

A  Prophecy 


Three  hundred  years  ago  a  group  of| 
zealous  individuals  escaped  the  turmoil  ofp 
an  over-crowded  Europe,  and  sought  re-_ 
lease  in  the  abundance  offered  by  a  vir-i 
gin  continent.  While  the  going  was  hard 
during  the  early  years,  the  pioneer  soon, 
discovered  that  he  had  but  to  stretch  forth  f 
his  hand  to  receive  natural  resources  with^ 
lavish  plenitude.  Forests  were  destroyed 
without  stint;  land  was  used  wastefull) 
because  more  existed  “a  few  miles  west”:i 
rich  ores  from  the  hills,  and  oils  from  a  | 
thousand  wells  could  be  tossed  aside  after ^ 
the  cream  had  been  skimmed  from  thH 
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rich  field.  “There  is  more  where  that 
came  from,”  became  a  national  tradition. 

At  last,  however,  awakened  by  the  de¬ 
pression,  America  has  been  forced  to  the 
position  of  retrenchment,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  natural  resources  are  not  limit¬ 
less  in  their  supply.  Wastefulness  must 
be  eliminated  and  the  policy  of  prodigality 
abandoned. 

Along  with  this  realization  there  has 
arisen  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  that  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  purchase  and  use.  Through¬ 
out  all  industry  buying  is  being  placed  on 
a  more  scientific  basis.  Public  opinion  is 
crystallizing  in  favor  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  economy 
in  efficient  purchase.  Not  “first  cost”  but 


“next  cost”  is  receiving  the  buyer’s  con¬ 
sideration. 

More  and  more,  from  the  lowliest  pur¬ 
chaser  to  the  great  corporation,  specified 
buying  will  replace  the  hand-shaking, 
cheaper,  haphazard,  and  wasteful  methods 
which  were  the  outgrowth  of  limitless  re¬ 
sources,  lavishly  poured  out  in  a  newly 
settled  land.  We  will  no  more  think  of 
buying  an  uneconomic  paint  than  we 
would  think  of  spending  money  for  a 
quack  remedy;  nor  of  buying  unspecified 
roofs,  than  allowing  temporary  fillings  to 
be  placed  in  our  teeth.  The  past  few 
years  have  demonstrated  that  the  day  of 
specifications  is  here  for  not  only  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  business,  but  all  enter¬ 
prises  concerned  with  progress. 


Mandatory  Standard  No.  4 

Unless  the  client  instructs  othevxisey  in  writing^  the  agent  shall y  within  the 
first  10  days  of  each  month y  send  him  a  check  covering  in  full  the  balance 
in  his  account  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month y  together  with  a  com¬ 
plete  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 


— From  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Managements 
Standards  of  Practice.^^ 
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By  Lucius 

Any  discussion  of  a  new  building 
must  be  justified.  We  must  take 
the  subject  out  of  the  field  of  imag¬ 
ination  and  future  speculation  and  exam¬ 
ine  present  day  trends  to  ascertain 
whether  of  not  a  picture  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  is  even  worthy  of 
our  consideration.  The  first  hastily  drawn 
conclusion  obviously  is  that  it  is  not — ^that 
the  field  is  one  which  commanos  no  inter¬ 
est,  the  time  for  such  a  discussion  is  not 
opportune,  and  the  problems  of  present 
existing  structures  are  even  now  exhaust¬ 
ing  our  patience  and  our  pocketbooks.  Why 
then  concern  ourselves  about  that  which 
is  not? 

If  this  be  true,  then  most  certainly  are 
we  entitled  to  ask  the  reasons  for  devoting 
even  a  small  share  of  our  attention  to  the 
building  yet  to  be  constructed.  My  only 
answer  to  the  objection  is  the  trite  old  ex¬ 
pression  “to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore¬ 
armed,”  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  day 
when  the  music  of  the  riveting  machine 
again  rings  in  our  ears  is  not  as  far  dis¬ 
tant  as  we  may  imagine. 

Trends  Indicating  Construction 

On  what  authority  do  we  say  this?  A 
study  of  occupancy  trends  over  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  the  last  year  in  par¬ 
ticular,  demonstrates  quite  conclusively 
that  the  plotted  curve  is  decidedly  upward. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  we  find 
the  heretofore  doleful  property  manager 
.sometimes  saying  to  his  prospect — and 
here  his  breast  swells  with  pride — “I'm 
sorry  that  we  have  no  five  room  units 
available,  but  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  add 
your  name  to  our  waiting  list.”  This  con¬ 
dition  actually  exists  today,  not  univer- 
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sally,  of  course,  but  with  sufficient  fre¬ 
quency  to  command  attention  and  often  i; 
enough  to  place  some  value  on  “the  hand-t 
writing  on  the  wall.”  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  at  thej- 
present  time,  when  depression  psycholog}  | 
is  certainly  abroad  among  us,  the  property  I 
manager  still  is  inclined  to  “alibi”  tor 
the  owner  regarding  his  unavoidable  va-f 
cancies,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nor- 1 
mal  percentage  of  vacancies  in  Chicago^ 
alone  is  about  5%  and  actual  vacancies! 
in  the  fall  of  1935  were  even  less  than  57f.  * 
It  is  a  rather  surprising  statement  to| 
make  that  in  Chicago  a  really  attractive! 
apartment  priced  on  a  1934  price  level* 
basis  is  difficult  to  find,  and,  I  might  add. 
that  any  apartment  is  now  an  object  of  I 
search,  and  is  not  found  merely  by  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  block.  Assuredly  this  is 
now  true  in  Chicago,  and  I  have  every  f 
reason  to  believe  a  similar  condition  exists  > 
in  all  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Economic  conditions  in  all  cities  i 
differ  but  slightly  and  all  are  feeling  the! 
eventual  working  of  the  fundamental  la\r!^ 
of  supply  and  demand.  I  am  not  trying 
by  any  means  to  convey  the  impression! 
that  a  building  boom  is  under  way,  but  If 
do  think  it  safe  to  assert  that  conditions 
are  so  forming  that  the  time  of  actual  and  ^ 
orderly  construction  is  not  far  removed. 

A  significant  indication  of  this  fact  is 
the  increased  activity  shown  in  the  busi-| 
ness  of  the  mortgage  banker.  Possibly  he  > 
is  not  making  a  tremendously  large  num¬ 
ber  of  loans,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
within  the  last  three  months  the  number 
of  inquiries  he  has  received  has  outnum-  ^ 
bered  those  of  any  similar  period  since 
the  advent  of  the  depression.  It  is  true' 
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I  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  applica- 
I  tions  for  loans  are  for  refunding  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  as  such,  have  but  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  new  construction;  but 
the  significant  thing  is  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  20%,  are 
for  new  projects  yet  to  be  financed  and 
erected.  Practically  all  of  these  inquiries 
are  for  loans  on  individual  homes  rather 
than  for  large  multiple  unit  buildings. 
The  trend  is  the  important  factor  for  us  to 
consider.  If  the  demand  is  here  for  new 
house  construction,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  soon  that  same  demand  will 
assert  itself  for  apartment  construction, 
the  phenomenon  so  long  awaited  by  the 
property  manager. 

Another  reliable  indicator  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  revived  interest  in  new  con¬ 
struction  is  the  constant  drop  in  interest 
rates  which,  of  course,  tells  but  one  story, 
namely,  the  abundance  of  capital.  We 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  available  for 
this  purpose,  not  on  the  basis  we  for¬ 
merly  knew,  but  through  sound  appraisals 
and  valuations  based  on  the  lessons  which 
have  been  learned  through  these  recent 
trying  years. 

An  important  influence  in  retarding 
new  construction,  as  we  all  know,  has  been 
the  presence  of  distressed  property  which 
for  a  number  of  years  has  rested  on  the 
bargain  counter.  The  sound  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  such  properties  has  taken  many  off 
the  market,  and  the  bargain  hunter  has 
had  his  day.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies  of  New 
York  that  within  a  year  such  residential 
distressed  properties  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  market  and  the  then 
existing  demand  must  be  met  by  addi¬ 
tional  construction.  Identical  reasoning 
must  apply  to  apartment  homes.  They 
too  fulfill  our  human  demand  for  a  home. 

Rental  trends  also  serve  as  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  approaching  building  activ¬ 


ity.  Capital  naturally  cannot  be  enticed 
into  this  field  without  its  proper  reward, 
and,  conversely,  when  the  return  is  as¬ 
sured  the  flow  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
stopped.  A  year  ago  it  v/as  almost  a 
monthly  occurrence  experienced  by  every 
property  manager  to  have  one  or  more  oc¬ 
cupants  of  his  apartments  drop  into  his 
office  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  rent  reduction,  and  many  and  varied 
were  the  pleas  advanced.  Two  in  particu¬ 
lar  were  the  most  popular — first,  “We  can 
rent  a  better  apartment  down  the  street 
for  less  money,”  and  second,  “We  cannot 
stand  the  economic  pressure  of  this  high 
rent  any  longer.”  We  have  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  these  statements,  but  now  they 
seem  to  have  ceased,  and  from  my  own 
experience  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  many 
months,  a  year  in  fact,  since  I  have  been 
requested  to  alter  the  terms  of  a  non-ex¬ 
piring  lease. 

All  of  these  facts  indicate  sound  trends 
and  certainly  a  better  feeling  toward  con¬ 
ditions  in  general,  and,  further,  they  fore¬ 
tell  the  rental  rise  which  we  are  about 
to  see.  It  is  the  opinion  again  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  which  control  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  types  that  long  term  leases 
with  fixed  incomes  are  undesirable.  Such 
leases  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager’s  obtaining  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  increase  just  ahead. 

A  study  of  these  facts  leads  to  but  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  capital  soon  will 
find  an  adequate  return  from  real  estate, 
and  when  such  a  return  is  definitely  as¬ 
sured  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  its 
availability.  The  mortgage  banker  will 
then  be  ready  to  deal  with  those  who  are 
construction-minded,  and  the  means  to 
finance  our  structure  will  be  provided. 

There  are  other  agencies  which  will 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  new 
building.  I  would  recommend  very  strongly 
a  careful  study  of  the  literature  now  be- 
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ing  circulated  by  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments,  especially  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  all  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  field  of  small  construction 
has  been  most  adequately  covered  and  the 
restrictions  placed  and  requirements  de¬ 
manded  to  receive  federal  aid  seem  to  me 
to  assure  not  only  individual  construction 
of  the  highest  order  but  large  community 
developments  on  an  advanced  plane  as 
well. 

The  interests  of  the  future  home  owner 
have  been  most  carefully  safeguarded, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure 
itself,  that  is  in  design  and  specifications, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  trend  and  development.  Let  me 
again  urge  in  particular  your  study  of 
circulars  number  two  and  five  of  the  FHA 
devoted  to  Property  Standards  and  Sub¬ 
division  Development  respectively. 

What  Type  of  Construction  May  We 
Expect? 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  demonstrate,  up 
to  this  point,  the  fact  that  new  building 
construction  is  now  a  matter  of  but 
months  away.  Now  we  must  consider 
what,  with  the  demand  established  and 
the  means  provided,  is  the  type  of  build¬ 
ing  we  are  going  to  erect.  Here  we  deal 
with  an  entirely  different  factor,  not 
economic,  not  physical,  but  sociological. 
It  will  be  the  student,  the  diagnostician 
of  social  trends  who  will  erect  the  build¬ 
ing  best  able  to  earn  a  satisfactory  return 
on  its  investment. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion 
regarding  the  most  desirable  building 
type,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  utmost 
care  in  exhaustive  research  in  our  initial 
undertaking  lest  we  construct  a  building 
not  adapted  to  the  public  requirements  for 
the  years  to  come,  at  least  for  the  period 
during  which  we  expect  the  building  to 


pay  off  the  major  proportion  of  its  in-  I 
debtedness.  Types  of  buildings  vary  | 
greatly  and  mistakes  are  costly.  The  ex- 
pense  of  conversion  of,  say,  a  large  fire-  I 
proof  structure  containing  six  to  twelve  » 
room  units  of  large-sized  rooms  into  small 
two  and  three  room  kitchenettes  is  almost  I 
prohibitive.  f 

Such  mistakes  cannot  be  made  in  our  ? 
new  construction  program,  and,  therefore,  I 
it  behooves  us  to  examine  quite  minutely  ■ 
the  reasons  which  prompt  our  statement  l 
that  the  large  building  of  tomorrow  will  [ 
be  of  the  hotel  and  furnished  apartment  ' 
type  rather  than  the  large  unit  unfur¬ 
nished  apartment  house.  Naturally  there 
will  always  be  some  demand  for  units  of 
the  latter  type,  but  we  are  interested  only 
in  mass  movement  and  the  general,  rather  i 
than  the  specific,  case.  [ 

A  study  of  population  movements,  birth  i 
records,  divorce  records,  size  of  families  I 
in  particular,  and  rental  prices  in  Chicago 
throws  a  most  interesting  light  on  the  so¬ 
cial  aspect  of  this  whole  question  and  re¬ 
veals  conclusively,  in  my  opinion,  the  ) 
trend — and  it  is  a  rapid  one — toward  the 
childless  home,  the  working  and  employed  f 
wife,  and  the  goal  of  such  a  family,  the  i 
carefree  home.  Such  a  home  may  be  r 
found  only  in  the  furnished  apartment  [ 
hotel  with  its  lack  of  domestic  responsi-  I 
bility.  Actual  statistics  bear  out  this  con-  f 
tention,  and  for  those  I  am  presenting  I  | 
wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Real  | 
Estate  Statistics,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  which 
has  so  kindly  furnished  them  to  me.  These  I 
figures  tell  a  very  surprising  story  and  | 
one  worthy  of  much  serious  consideration.  ^ 
All  apply  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  pre-  | 
sent  a  case  not  necessarily  applicable  to  it  * 
alone.  Undoubtedly  they  reflect  a  cross  » 
section  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  | 

Sociological  Trends  \ 

Let  us  first  consider  an  analysis  of  ren-  | 
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tal  payments  per  number  of  dwelling  units 
in  1934  as  compared  with  1930,  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period. 


The  small  unit  building,  with  its  attendant 
maids  and  labor  saving  devices,  furnishes 
the  abode  desired  by  families  of  this  type. 


TABLE  1 — Anal\8I8  ok  Rental  Payments — 
City  of  Ciiicaco 

No.  Dwelling  Units  Actual 


Rental  Class 

1934 

1930 

Increase 

Under  $10.00.... 

16,957 

5,100 

11,857 

$10.00-  14.99 - 

69,276 

17,380 

51,896 

15.00-  19.99 - 

73,499 

33,805 

39,694 

20.00-  29.99 _ 

144,015 

81,194 

62,821 

30.00-  49.99 - 

212,565 

146,256 

66,309 

50.00-  74.99.... 

48,542 

186,484 

—137,942 

75.00-  99.99 _ 

8,774 

60,500 

—51,726 

100.00-  149.99 - 

4,651 

20,730 

—16,079 

150.00-199.99 - 

1,383 

4,820 

—3,437 

200.00  and  over. . 

1,214 

4,920 

—3,706 

Rental  unknown. 

7,632 

10,980 

—3,348 

Totals  . 588,508  572,169 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Table  1  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  basing  our  conclusion  re¬ 
garding  the  small  furnished  unit  on  these 
figures  alone,  but  they  do  tell  their  story. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  drop  in  dollar 
rental  paid  by  these  families  is,  of  course, 
accounted  for  in  the  declining  prices  paid 
for  apartments  during  the  readjustment 
which  took  place  during  this  five  year  pe¬ 
riod,  but  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  still 
another  large  proportion  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  rapid  migration  of  those  ten¬ 
ants  who  moved  from  the  expensive  large 
and  unfurnished  apartment  to  the  small 
and  less  costly  furnished  kitchenette.  This 
is  the  trend  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue.  However,  these  fig¬ 
ures,  significant  as  they  may  be,  do  not 
as  clearly  illustrate  the  point  as  do  those 
which  show  the  family  size  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  as  taken  from  the  census  of  1930. 
At  that  time,  there  were  842,578  families 
residing  in  the  city  and  these  have  been 
classified  to  size  in  Table  2. 

It  can  be  readily  observed  that  the  child¬ 
less  home  is  fast  becoming  an  American 
institution,  and  those  families  having 
none,  one,  or  two  children  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  our  urban  population. 


TABLE  2 — AN.VLY8I8  of  F.ymily  Size 
City  of  Chicago — 1930  Census 


No.  Persons 
Per  Family 
1  . . .  . 
2  . .  .  . 


4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 

10  . 

11  . 

12  or  more 


Total  No. 
of  Families 
.  61,629 

.  213,943 
.  187,327 
.  158,942 
.  99,650 

.  57,021 

.  31,151 

.  16,683 

8,517 
4,283 
1,936 
1,496 


It  is  not  within  our  province  as  prop¬ 
erty  managers  to  comment  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  such  trends,  whatever  our  indi¬ 
vidual  views  may  be.  It  is  merely  our 
business  to  study  and  satisfy  the  public 
demand  as  we  find  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  social 
trend  is  descending  upon  us  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  a  further  study  of  age 
groups  in  Chicago  in  1934  as  compared 
with  the  census  years  of  1900  to  1930,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  obstetrician  may  well  view 
the  figures  with  dismay  and  search  for  a 
more  fertile  field.  Here  is  the  story: 


TABLE  3 — SFXEtTEi)  A(iE  Grotts  in  Chicago — 1934 


Total 

Under  5  Years 

5  to  9  Years 

Year 

Population 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1934  .. 

..  3,258,528 

215,679 

6.62 

246,970 

7.58 

1930  .. 

. .  3,376,438 

255,359 

7.56 

274,457 

8.13 

1920  .. 

..  2,701,705 

272,455 

10.08 

258,229 

9.56 

1910  .. 

. .  2,185,283 

223,767 

10.24 

191,294 

8.75 

1900  .. 

. .  1,698,575 

190,355 

11.21 

187,395 

11.03 

These  figures  may  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  or  alarm,  depending  on  the  point 
of  view.  To  the  distracted  manager  who 
spends  a  fair  share  of  his  time  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  children  well-behaved 
about  his  premises,  they  may  well  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  lessening  of  his  problem; 
to  the  manager  of  1960  they  cause  alarm 
as  to  the  source  of  his  future  prospects. 
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In  either  case,  they  illustrate  the  trend  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

By  this  time  we  have  figuratively  found 
our  future  tenants,  we  have  financed  our 
building,  and  we  have  determined  what 
general  type  building  will  best  be  suited 
to  our  future  needs.  There  now  remains 
to  be  determined  what  kind  of  structure 
in  detail  will  be  offered  to  these  mythical 
prospects. 

My  first  generalization  is  to  state  that 
the  building  will  be  big — very  big — and 
the  ordinary  type  much  larger  than  the 
apartment  hotel  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
small  building  with  sixty  to  one  or  two- 
hundred  units  is,  after  all,  a  very  unecon¬ 
omical  thing.  Two  of  them,  side  by  side 
represent  a  tremendous  waste  with  their 
duplication  of  heating  plants,  labor,  man¬ 
agement,  etc.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
the  ordinary  size  building,  as  we  shall  see 
it  erected  in  the  future,  will  contain  about 
a  thousand  units.  In  this  size  structure 
it  will  be  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
property  management  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  savings  to  be  effected  are  really 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

Future  Construction  Standards 

In  constructing  a  building  of  this  size, 
a  considerable  amount  of  thought  must  be 
given  to  the  setting  of  the  building,  that 
is  not  only  in  connection  with  its  location 
but  the  land  on  which  it  will  stand.  There 
seems  to  be  an  ever-growing  tendency  to 
expand  upward  rather  than  outward,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  trend  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  direction. 

By  following  this  procedure  two  chief 
advantages  are  obtained:  first,  the  aes¬ 
thetic  phase  can  receive  a  greater  share 
of  our  attention  because  it  permits  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  and  landscaping,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  possible  where  a  building 
covers  an  entire  lot;  and  secondly,  light 
and  ventilation  which  are  at  a  premium 


in  a  large  city  can  more  easily  be  gained. 
Much  can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  so 
called  “set  back”  system  rather  than  the 
continued  use  of  our  present  box-like  type 
of  architecture.  I  referred  previously  to 
the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  FHA,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  well  aware  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  in  this  type  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  its  specifications  have  been 
drawn  accordingly.  It  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
serve  even  in  our  present  day  buildings, 
the  advantages  possessed  by  a  building 
erected  in  an  attractive  setting,  and  an 
ever-increasing  valuation  will  be  placed 
upon  the  considerations  in  time  to  come. 

As  we  construct  this  hypothetical  build¬ 
ing  of  the  future,  we  shall  find  that  very 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  or  two  by  companies  dealing  in 
building  materials.  They  are  now  equipped 
to  furnish  almost  complete  units  which 
have  been  fabricated  at  the  source  of  sup¬ 
ply.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
so  called  “Mail-Order”  residence  which 
can  be  purchased  out  of  a  catalogue.  This 
is  a  means  of  construction  with  which  we 
must  reckon  in  the  future.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  applies  chiefly  to  residential 
houses,  but  as  we  progress  we  shall  find 
steel  companies  and  allied  industries 
branching  out  in  this  particular  field  with 
a  net  result  that  our  buildings  will  be 
planned  and  built  at  the  mill  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  assembly  of  the  material  on  the 
ground  will  be  a  relatively  simple  process. 
This  type  of  construction  will  allow  the 
introduction  of  many  economies. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  learning  a 
month  or  two  ago  of  a  contemplated  resi¬ 
dence  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  north 
shore  suburbs  in  Chicago.  This  is  to  be  a 
twelve  room  house  with  a  two  car  garage, 
even  containing  an  automatic  passenger 
elevator  between  the  first  and  second 
floors,  oil  heated,  and  air  conditioned 
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throughout.  It  is  to  be  erected  by  an  east¬ 
ern  concern  which  has  not  as  yet  branched 
out  of  the  New  York  City  suburban  field, 
this  particular  house  being  the  first  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  Central  West.  The  total  cost 
of  this  house  erected  and  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  will  be  approximately  $12,000  and 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  any 
house  of  similar  size  erected  within  the 
past  ten  years  costing  from  $17,000  to 
$20,000.  This  represents  a  remarkable 
savings,  and  it  can  be  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  future  home  owner  will 
rapidly  turn  to  the  fabricated  house  in 
an  effort  to  answer  our  structural  require¬ 
ments. 

Naturally  we,  as  property  managers, 
are  not  so  interested  in  the  individual 
home  as  we  are  in  the  large  fireproof 
structure,  and  here  again  an  investigation 
will  show  that  during  the  construction  lull 
from  which  we  are  about  to  emerge  gen¬ 
eral  progress  has  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  which  will  furnish  us  our  future 
building  materials. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  entire  heating  field,  and  the  old  hand- 
fired  boilers  with  their  hit  or  miss  meth¬ 
ods  are  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the 
past.  Much  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  fuel  which  shall  be  used  in  our  new 
building.  Whether  it  be  coal,  oil,  or  gas, 
or  even  steam  from  an  outside  semi-public 
utility  generating  company,  we  shall  find 
future  equipment  in  burners,  stokers,  etc., 
practically  automatic  in  operation  and  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  structure  will  be  so  piped, 
trapped,  and  valved  that  the  wastes  of 
over-heating  will  be  practically  elim¬ 
inated.  Various  sections  of  the  building 
will  be  entirely  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  allowances  may  be  made  for 
wind  direction,  sun  heat,  etc. 

Several  major  disasters,  such  as  the 
Japanese  earthquake,  have  definitely 


proved  the  advantages  of  steel  and  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  construction.  All  con¬ 
crete  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The 
building  will  rest  in  most  localities  on  bed 
rock  and  more  space  will  be  allowed  for 
basement  uses  than  at  present.  We  shall 
find  as  the  building  goes  up  that  the  in¬ 
sulation  engineers  have  not  been  idle  dur¬ 
ing  these  recent  years,  and  with  their  spe¬ 
cialized  materials  our  new  building  will  be 
absolutely  sound  proof — a  very  much 
needed  advantage  in  these  days  of  loud 
speakers  and  refreshments  which  cheer. 
Really  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  particular  field,  and  not  only  has 
the  problem  of  troublesome  noise  been  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
way  has  been  paved  through  the  same 
means  for  more  effective  heat  control. 

Any  discussion  in  connection  with  heat¬ 
ing  a  new  building  must  of  necessity  touch 
upon  the  subject  of  air  conditioning.  From 
the  progress  already  made  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  it  is  .safe  to  a.ssume  that  no 
building  representing  an  investment  of 
any  magnitude  will  be  hereafter  con¬ 
structed  without  it.  The  development  of 
air  conditioning  is  so  recent,  however, 
that  popular  misconception  still  exists  as 
to  what  true  air  conditioning  really  is,  and 
unquestionably  there  will  be  many  con¬ 
cerns  who  will  enter  the  field  to  supply 
this  service,  where  the  un.scrupulous  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  our  prevailing  ignorance. 

True  air  conditioning  embraces  far 
more  than  the  mere  control  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  also  is  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  humidity,  air  motion,  and  the 
washing  of  air  for  the  removal  of  dust  and 
odors.  Partial  air  conditioning  is  inade¬ 
quate  if  it  controls  but  one  phase  of  the 
completed  process  and  not  all  of  them. 
In  obtaining  this  service  and  equipment 
for  our  new  building,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  reliable  and  trustworthy  in- 
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stitutions.  A  need  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  concerning  this  industry  has 
already  been  felt,  and  even  now  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  draw  up  air  conditioning  standards 
in  Chicago  has  been  appointed  among 
architects  and  engineers,  and  its  findings 
and  recommendations  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  equip¬ 
ment,  modern  as  it  is,  should  not  be  hailed 
as  the  solution  of  the  comfort  problem  for 
all.  To  the  tenant  it  will  waft  its  cool¬ 
ing  breeze,  yet  the  manager  may  well 
break  out  in  cold  perspiration  when  he 
contemplates  that  no  longer  will  he  en¬ 
joy  the  summer’s  freedom  from  fuel  bills. 
They  will  then  become  a  monthly  affair 
with  no  seasonal  relief.  The  larger  build¬ 
ings  here  in  Chicago  so  equipped  report  an 
average  June,  July,  and  August  coal  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  operation  of  such  a  plant 
equal  to  that  of  a  normal  winter  month. 
Naturally  our  answer  to  the  problem  is 
the  same  as  for  all  others — ^the  tenant  will 
have  to  pay. 

Previously  I  spoke  of  the  increased 
height  of  our  building  in  relation  to  the 
ground  it  covers.  This  leads  us  into  the 
subject  of  elevators,  and  here  too  we  shall 
find  an  excellent  example  of  the  progress 
which  has  recently  been  made.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  our  new  equipment  will  be  fully 
automatic  in  its  operation.  The  large 
elevator  companies  are  now  prepared  to 
install  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  manual¬ 
ly  operated  car.  The  selector  boards  are 
cumulative  in  their  action  in  that  inter¬ 
mediate  stops  may  be  made  on  a  given 
trip  in  either  direction,  thus  eliminating 
the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  a  car 
to  complete  its  trip  before  the  waiting 
passenger  can  summon  it.  The  doors  both 
of  the  shaft  and  car  are  mechanically 
operated  and  the  control  of  them  is  par¬ 


tially  governed  by  the  action  of  photo¬ 
electric  cells,  more  accurate  than  the  hu¬ 
man  eye,  to  prevent  closing  against  the  * 
body  of  the  passenger  as  he  emerges  from 
or  enters  the  car.  This  equipment  is  not 
excessive  in  price  when  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  the  annual  labor  cost  saving  which  I 
is  thereby  effected.  More  elevators  per  I 
building  can  be  incorporated  in  our  new 
structure,  eliminating  long  upper  halls 
and  corridors,  which  are  a  waste  of  valu-  ■ 
able  space  and  a  constant  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  requiring  frequent  re-carpeting 
and  decorating. 

We  have  seen  in  the  modern  building  an 
ever  increasing  use  of  tile,  and  even  now 
an  untiled  bath  is  a  relic  of  the  past.  This 
tendency  will  undoubtedly  increase  and  its  i 
use  will  be  extended  universally  to  [ 
kitchens,  pantries,  etc.  Not  only  have  we ! 
hereby  enhanced  the  eye-appeal  of  our  j 
building  but  we  have  also  built  into  it  [ 
an  upkeep-saving  medium  since  the  tile ' 
will  require  no  decorating  attention  dur-  , 
ing  the  years  to  come.  ' 

Modern  plumbing  and  electrical  devices  t 
to  be  incorporated  in  such  a  building  could 
well  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  ar- 1 
tide,  so  extensive  are  they  in  their  de- 1 
signs  and  uses.  Our  dish  washers  and 
laundry  equipment  are  well-known  to  all.  s 

I  have  said  our  new  structure  is  to  be  | 
furnished.  How?  We  leave  this  to  the| 
interior  decorator,  a  field  sufficient  unto  i 
itself.  A  visit  to  any  of  our  leading  de- 1 
partment  stores,  or,  in  Chicago,  to  the 
Furniture  Mart  or  the  Merchandise  Mart,  [ 
will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  here  ^ 
too  the  manufacturer,  the  weaver  of  i 
fabrics,  the  worker  in  woods,  the  artist,  | 
the  designer,  all  have  sensed  the  building  f 
of  tomorrow.  All  of  them  stand  ready  ,, 
to  create  for  us  what  I  might  describe  as  | 
the  “Property  Manager’s  Dream.’’  f 
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By  Earl  B. 

IS  the  present  system  of  putting  apart¬ 
ment  dwellers  under  lease  accom¬ 
plishing  its  intended  purpose  and  will 
it  survive  the  crushing  blows  of  the  past 
few  years  ?  True,  this  practice  is  now  an 
almost  universal  custom  in  the  larger 
cities;  and*  therefore,  it  is  strongly  en¬ 
trenched.  But,  what  have  landlords  and 
management  agents  learned  from  their 
recent  experiences  with  unsecured  leases 
on  apartments  and  homes  in  the  $600.00 
to  $2,000.00  rental  scale? 

First,  I  should  no  doubt  properly  say 
that  I  investigated  the  experiences  of  nu¬ 
merous  prominent  rental  management 
houses  in  our  larger  cities  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Further,  I  was  directly  associated 
with  one  of  the  largest  of  them  in  New 
York  City  for  nearly  two  years  during 
1930-1931,  and  I  am  now  back  with  the 
Middle  Western  concern  where  I  first 
started  and,  happily,  where  the  leasing 
system  discussed  here  does  not  prevail. 

A  Costly  Policy 

The  practice  of  requiring  leases,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  executing  them,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  costly  one.  The  lease  itself  is  a 
costly  printing  item  in  a  large  manage¬ 
ment  firm,  and  the  salary  for  services  of 
numerous  stenographers,  clerks,  file  girls, 
and  record-keepers  soon  amounts  to  a  siz¬ 
able  outlay.  Next  comes  the  broker  and 
his  commission.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  the 
agent  is  fast  discovering  a  tremendous 
leak  in  revenue  now  so  sorely  needed  for 
taxes,  repairs,  and  other  necessities. 

Commissions  on  Leases 

The  broker  is  now  paid  his  full  com¬ 
mission  in  advance,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  lease  is  finally  and  completely 
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fulfilled.  Since  w’e  are  concerned  with  un¬ 
secured  leases  this  is  obviously  a  partial 
waste  and  I  believe  a  sentiment  is  rap¬ 
idly  growing  in  favor  of  a  system  similar 
to  that  employed  by  insurance  companies 
in  compensating  their  agents.  They,  as 
is  well  known,  receive  their  remuneration 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
insured  fulfills  his  contract.  If  the  policy 
is  dropped  or  canceled,  the  commission 
due  the  agent  also  ceases.  Why  not  have 
such  a  plan  with  unsecured  leases? 

Today,  anyone  familiar  with  apartment 
management  where  leasing  is  employed 
will  affirm  the  fact  that  their  leases,  for 
the  most  part,  are  worth  no  more  than 
the  moral  attitude  of  the  lessee  and  his 
financial  ability  to  meet  that  obligation. 
And,  with  that  financial  ability  changing 
almost  daily,  who  knows  when  a  lease  is 
good?  Landlords,  by  abandoning  unse¬ 
cured  leasing  will  realize  their  first  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  payment  of  commissions  on 
practically  worthless  leases.  This  will 
also  elimina  te  the  fine  stack  of  legal-look¬ 
ing,  costly  documents  on  hand,  which 
cannot  be  accurately  relied  upon  in  com¬ 
puting  the  probable  income  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  any  more  than  a  like  group  of 
monthly  rent  receipts  can  be  counted  upon 
to  produce  any  certain  amount  of  money. 
In  short,  this  will  be  the  first  step  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  waste,  by  getting  the  land¬ 
lord  into  a  position  where  he  knows  what 
to  expect  and  will  not  deceive  himself  by 
thinking  that  he  is  all  set  and  ready  for 
the  next  year  with  every  apartment  full 
and  the  rent  money  practically  in  the  bag 
when  he  knows  very  well  that  it  isn’t  there 
at  all. 

What  are  some  of  the  actual  facts  on 
the  question  as  gathered  recently  in  a 
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questionnaire  sent  to  15  leading  manage¬ 
ment  houses  on  this  question?  Not  one 
reported  that  the  leases  were  100  percent 
good  (which  would  be  an  obvious  conclu¬ 
sion).  And,  it  so  happens  that  the  av¬ 
erage  length  of  tenancy  on  yearly  leases 
at  the  present  time  is  about  9  months. 
Ten  out  of  every  100  are  not  fully  carried 
out.  In  1930  and  1931  nearly  20  percent 
of  all  leases  drawn  for  the  yearly  period 
without  security  were  either  abandoned 
before  their  expiration  or  their  terms  were 
altered  to  such  an  extent  and  at  such  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  that  they  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  month-to-month  ten¬ 
ancy  with  a  lease  attached.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  every  penny  of  commission  paid 
for  a  12  month  lease  that  lasted  only  10 
months  is  waste. 

Information  gathered  from  10  large 
midwestern  management  houses  indicates 
that  between  80  and  85  of  every  100  ten¬ 
ants  renting  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
remain  longer  than  one  year  which  is  an 
average  but  a  little  under  the  90  percent 
average  existing  where  leasing  is  done. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this ;  the  month- 
to-month  average  is  obtained  without  the 
payment  of  an  agent’s  commission  or  the 
granting  of  30  to  60  day  concessions.  If 
these  items  of  expense  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  figuring  net  income,  the 
month-to-month  average,  even  though 
higher,  will  almost  invariably  produce 
greater  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  entirely  omits  the  additional  decorat¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  expense,  cost  of 
printing  and  caring  for  the  lease,  and 
other  items  incidental  to  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  leasing  system. 

In  1930-31  management  houses  that  did 
not  use  the  lease  system  reported  that 
about  20  of  every  100  tenants  move  more 
than  once  a  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  length  of  occupancy  seems  about  the 
same.  The  apartment  situation  in  all 
cities  investigated  is  better  now  than  at 


any  time  during  the  past  three  or  four  I 
years,  and  it  is  therefore  logical  that  even  I 
a  system  as  worn  out  and  antiquated  as  ’ 
the  one  with  which  we  are  dealing  here  I 
would  reap  its  small  share  of  the  generally  | 
improved  conditions.  It  still  is  not  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  legal  looking  paper  called  I 
a  lease  means  to  the  tenant  that  he  must  f 
not  and  cannot  move  out  or  fail  to  pay  1 
rent  before  the  specified  time  expires  un-  [ 
der  the  terms  thereof.  Far  from  it!  | 

The  Legal  Aspect  . 

Every  lease  that  I  have  ever  prepared  r 
or  examined  contains  the  clause  that  upon 
failure  to  pay,  or  upon  the  violation  of  any  i 
of  the  other  terms  of  the  instrument,  and  i 
in  the  event  suit  is  instituted  thereon,  the 
whole  lease  becomes  void  and  of  no  effect,  f 
That  is  simply  a  perfect  solution  for  the  f 
tenant  who  finds  that  the  grass  is  greener,  1 
or  the  elevator  service  is  swifter,  or  the  r 
door  man  is  more  polite  in  the  neighboring  | 
building.  He  simply  fails  to  pay,  suit  is 
eventually  brought,  and  he  moves  out.  | 
Few  apartment  dwellers  own  real  prop¬ 
erty  or  any  other  kind  of  property  that  f 
may  be  subject  to  seizure  in  the  event  | 
judgment  is  taken  for  the  amount  due  I 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease.  And,  that  I 
same  tenant  can  go  elsewhere  at  the  very  I 
moment  his  lease  breaking  activities  are  I 
at  their  height  and  enter  into  a  new  con-  I 
tract,  giving  the  new  lessor  ample  reason  L 
why  he  chose  to  break  the  former  lessor’s  | 
contract  without  so  much  as  a  thought  as  I 
to  his  responsibility.  ^ 

Many  of  the  offices  contacted  report  | 
that  they  make  a  very  rigid  investigation  I 
before  offering  to  enter  into  a  lease  with  J 
a  prospective  tenant.  So  do  department 
stores,  automobile  agencies,  etc.  The  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  this  fact.  The  automobile 
agency  investigates,  and  then  demands, 
security  on  its  contract  which,  incidentally, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  lease  on  the  car 
until  it  is  paid  for.  But  their  lease  is  f 
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secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  car  to  which 
they  can  resort  for  compensation  in  i;he 
event  the  mortgagee  fails  to  fulfill  his  ob¬ 
ligation  or  to  meet  his  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  department  store,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as 
the  apartment  management  house.  The 
customer  obtains  merchandise,  or  services, 
or  something  of  value  based  upon  his 
known  or  to-be-determined  credit  rating 
and  the  department  store  merely  takes  a 
chance  that  the  deal  will  eventually  mate¬ 
rialize  in  a  profitable  manner.  They  do 
not  ask  the  buyer  or  customer  to  sign  a 
long-winded  document  wherein  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  they  will  do  all  they  have  agreed 
to  do,  and  all  that  the  seller  expects  them 
to  do ;  and  least  of  all  do  they  commit  the 
economically  insane  stunt  of  paying  the 
clerk  who  serves  the  customer  a  good  sized 
commission  for  inducing  the  buyer  to  sign 
such  a  paper.  In  renting  an  apartment, 
if  a  truly  rigid  investigation  is  made,  of 
what  purpose  is  the  formal  lease,  unse¬ 
cured,  which  merely  recites  what  has  been 
previously  agreed  upon  and  which  will 
not  in  any  way  hold  the  parties  to  a  bar¬ 
gain  if  it  becomes  irksome  or  impractical 
to  either  party  in  a  few  months-  and,  will 
thereupon,  be  broken  and  abandoned  at 
will. 

The  figures  at  hand  do  not  indicate  that 
in  cities  where  management  houses  adhere 
strictly  to  the  leasing  system  that  tenants 
are  more  permanent  or  that  rent  collec¬ 
tions  can  be  more  easily  enforced  against 
them  because  of  the  leases.  In  most  jur¬ 
isdictions  a  judgment  on  a  lease  contract 
is  subject  to  an  exemption  before  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  executed  and  nearly  all  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  rental  classifications  noted  in 
the  beginning  can  easily,  and  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  modern  conception  of  moral 
responsibility,  take  an  oath  to  the  effect 
that  their  belongings  are  valued  at  less 
than  the  exemption;  hence  they  are,  for 
the  most  part  execution  proof. 


“Moving  Day” 

Under  the  present  system,  again,  all 
leases  are  made  to  expire  on  the  same  day. 
All  new  leases  commence  the  day  after  the 
former  lease  expires.  What  does  that 
mean?  Brokers  and  management  agents 
in  a  city  where  the  leasing  system  is  not 
employed  have  no  idea  of  the  havoc  and 
confusion  resulting  from  such  a  situation. 
First,  all  decorating  and  repairing  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  period  of  about  thirty  days  and 
must  be  done  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
old  tenant  remains  until  the  very  last  day 
and  the  new  tenant  arrives  promptly  on 
the  very  next  day  and  expects  possession 
of  a  spic-and-span  apartment  he  will  al¬ 
most  surely  be  disappointed.  His  van  will 
probably  have  to  wait  at  the  loading  plat¬ 
form  while  the  out-going  crowd  is  accom¬ 
modated  ;  his  goods  are  shoved  into 
crowded  elevators  or  onto  jammed  loading 
platforms,  and  if  his  apartment  is  not 
ready,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  stop 
temporarily  in  an  unusual  and  undeco¬ 
rated  apartment  until  his  predecessor  va¬ 
cates  or  until  the  decorating  is  completed. 
The  moving  man,  realizing  the  situation, 
probably  raises  his  rate  enormously  (in 
New  York  I  have  known  it  to  be  as  high 
as  $10.00  per  hour)  and  usually  a  van 
must  wait  as  long  as  four  or  five  hours 
before  being  able  to  unload. 

In  one  building  with  840  units,  eight 
elevators,  and  a  really  large,  well  equipped 
loading  and  unloading  platform,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  crew  couldn’t  begin  to  handle 
the  traffic,  and  for  at  least  four  days  the 
whole  house  was  in  a  state  of  irritated 
confusion.  New  tenants  got  off  onto  the 
wrong  foot  from  the  start  and  our  offices 
were  besieged  for  days  by  tenants  demand¬ 
ing  adjustments  for  delayed  occupancy- 
damaged  and  lost  property,  and  outlandish 
moving  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of 
our  delay  in  accommodating  them  on  time 
and  in  accordance  with  their  duly  executed 
leases. 
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This  leaves  out  entirely  the  cost  of  evict¬ 
ing  over  150  tenants  who  merely  slum¬ 
bered  on  through  it  all  and  against  whom 
legal  action  had  to  be  taken  at  that  last 
fatal  hour  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
their  apartments,  many  of  which  were 
leased  to  other  occupants  who  had  to  wait 
in  the  hall  or  the  adjoining  apartment. 
It  should  be  plain  that  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  would  be  a  disgrace  to  East  Side  tene¬ 
ment  dwellers  and  yet  it  actually  exists  in 
all  classes  of  apartment  buildings. 

Periodically,  the  management  divisions 
of  the  various  Real  Estate  Boards  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  this  practice  exists  discuss 
this  problem,  and  it  is  usually  decided  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it,  such 
as  staggering  the  leasing  dates,  but  any 
actual  moves  to  relieve  the  situation  are 
yet  to  be  taken. 

Equal  Treatment  for  All  Clients 

The  existence  of  a  lease  also  gives  rise 
to  another  costly  practice  which  is  avoided 
under  the  non-leasing  system.  John  Doe, 
for  example,  has  been  going  along  fairly 
well  without  salary  reductions  or  lay-offs 
and  there  has  been  no  reason  for  him  to 
ask  for  or  receive  a  rent  reduction,  while 
his  neighbor,  under  less  attractive  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  has  been  allowed  to 
violate  his  lease  by  failure  to  pay  rent 
when  due,  or  by  receiving  an  alteration 
in  the  terms  of  his  lease  lowering  the  rent 
to  meet  his  lower  income.  John  Doe, 
knowing  all  this,  proposes  to  seek  an  ad¬ 
justment  when  his  lease  expires.  The  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  his  lease  sets  the  hour  and 
day  when  he  will  find  his  landlord  or  the 
landlord’s  rental  agent  approaching  him 
in  a  rather  humble  attitude  seeking  the 
cherished  renewal.  Mr.  Doe  meanwhile 
has  examined  his  apartment  with  a  fine 
toothed  comb  and  a  microscope,  develop¬ 
ing  every  conceivable  thing  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  need  attention  or  cause  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  owner’s  money.  He  insists 


upon  new  decorations  that  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  might  be  passed 
over  for  a  time,  or,  at  least,  not  insisted 
upon  as  a  matter  of  revenge. 

Mr.  Doe  feels,  and  not  without  some 
justification,  that  his  lease  ought  to  be 
just  as  flexible  as  his  neighbors;  and  if 
he  is  compelled,  or  asked,  to  pay  more  for 
the  same  accommodations  he  is  going  to 
make  up  for  that  when  the  fatal  renewal 
dead  line  arrives.  This  dead  line  period 
does  not  exist  in  month-to-month  tenan¬ 
cies  and  agents  and  landlords  operating 
without  leases  do  not  find  themselves 
swamped  with  requests  for  decorating, 
and  other  demands  all  within  a  period  of 
a  month  as  is  the  case  where  the  period  is 
unalterably  fixed  by  the  lease  expiration. 

Concessions 

The  granting  of  concessions  is  another 
practice  thriving  under  the  lease  system 
which  does  not  exist  under  month-to- 
month  tenancies.  Considering  the  fact 
that  10  out  of  every  100  unsecured  leases 
are  without  value  and  eventually  fail  of 
fulfillment,  does  it  not  seem  to  be  addi¬ 
tional  folly  to  give  the  prospective  tenant 
30  or  60  days  free  rent  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  sign  a  lease?  Yet,  that  seems  to 
be  the  custom,  tenants  ask  for  it,  agents 
expect  to  have  to  give  it,  and  especially  do 
they  hold  out  this  attractive  but  unwar¬ 
ranted  contribution  to  the  renewal  pros¬ 
pect.  If  an  apartment  is  accurately  and 
fairly  priced,  why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  give  away  $50.00  or  $100.00  to  induce 
some  prospective  tenant  who  needs  such 
an  apartment  to  accept  it? 

This  is  just  another  practice  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  unsecured  leasing 
system  which  should  be  abolished,  and  will 
be  when  property  managers  begin  to  spend 
as  much  time  devising  ways  and  means 
to  locate  and  stop  all  revenue  leaks  as  they 
are  now  devoting  to  proper  advertising, 
proper  purchasing  of  materials,  and  labor 
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in  the  management  of  apartments.  You 
probably  couldn’t  sell  an  apartment  man¬ 
ager — at  least  not  a  good  one — decorating 
materials  at  25  percent  more  than  they 
were  actually  worth;  and  yet,  that  same 
manager,  under  the  leasing  system  is  daily 
trying  to  sell  what  he  has  to  sell  by  of¬ 
fering  to  reduce  the  price  on  his  product 
by  giving  premiums  in  the  form  of  free 
rent.  The  two  things  simply  do  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  same  organization. 

Altering  Leases 

Under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
all  businesses  have  been  subjected  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  or  four  years  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  obtain  an  unsecured 
lease  which  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  entire  leased  period  without  altera¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  conscientious  the 
lessee  may  be  in  living  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  instrument.  What  happens,  then,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  such  as  the  loss  of  the 
lessee’s  position ;  a  reduction  in  his  income 
to  a  level  which  will  not  permit  his  main¬ 
taining  the  lease;  or  a  transfer  of  the 
lessee  from  one  city  to  another,  which  is 
happening  more  and  more  frequently  since 
many  large  corporations  are  shifting  em¬ 
ployees  to  effect  economies  or  for  other 
reasons  brought  on  by  the  depression? 
The  landlord  has  a  vacant  apartment  on 
his  hands  just  the  same  as  if  his  tenant 
had  been  a  month-to-month  occupant.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  and  executing  the  lease 
is  lost;  and,  although  the  landlord  might 
have  started  the  fiscal  year  with  a  certain 
number  of  leases  showing  a  potential  in¬ 
come,  he  soon  finds  that  this  income  is 
just  as  flexible  as  general  business  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  analysis,  he  has  no  means 
of  enforcing  his  position  which  should 
have  been  well  established  at  the  outset 
had  the  leasing  system  upon  which  he  re¬ 
lied  been  effective. 

In  New  York  we  were  called  upon  to 
vary  the  terms  of  existing  leases  just  as 


often  as  the  status  of  the  lessee  changed. 
It  was  necessary  to  comply  or  be  prepared 
to  carry  a  delinquent  account  of  mount¬ 
ing  proportions  that  eventually  meant  the 
vacating  of  the  apartment  and  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  lease.  The  unsecured  lease 
availed  nothing. 

Alternative  Agreements 

Here  in  the  Middle  West  leases  that  are 
made,  be  they  large  or  small,  for  the  most 
part,  are  secured  in  some  manner.  Usu¬ 
ally  on  an  apartment  or  dwelling  in  the 
class  with  which  we  are  concerned  here, 
one  months  rent  is  required  as  a  deposit 
guaranteeing  the  lease,  that  amount  to  be 
forfeited  in  the  event  the  lease  is  broken. 
I  would  not  call  that  “ample”  security  but 
it  does  surround  the  whole  transaction 
with  a  great  deal  more  importance  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  it  does  give  the 
landlord  at  least  a  thirty-day  period  in 
which  to  redecorate  the  premises  and  se¬ 
cure  a  new  tenant  during  which  time  he 
is  suffering  no  loss.  Leases  of  any  other 
kind  generally  are  not  considered  as  fixed 
income,  and  they  are  entered  into,  if  at 
all.  as  a  means  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  tenants  who  fear  being  made  to 
vacate  after  having  become  established  in 
their  new  homes  or  apartments.  Such 
leases  are,  consequently,  a  matter  of  se¬ 
curity  for  the  tenant  rather  than  for  the 
landlord. 

It  would  be  a  thrilling  experience  to  re¬ 
tire  quietly  to  one’s  office  at  the  beginning 
of  the  leasing  period,  haul  out  the  lease 
contracts,  compute  the  total  income  indi¬ 
cated,  and  be  assured  that  it  would  be 
forthcoming.  It  can’t  be  done,  however, 
on  unsecured  leases  that  are  written  now. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  to  strip  this 
entire  matter  of  the  false  pretences  and 
implications,  and  consider  the  facts? 
Eliminate  the  false  hopes,  the  wastes  in 
paying  unearned  commissions  and  in  writ- 
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ing  and  handling  unsecured  lease  con¬ 
tracts;  and,  in  place  of  all  that,  do  the 
simple,  obvious  thing,  of  investigating  the 
prospective  tenant  just  as  thoroughly  as 
if  he  were  to  sign  a  lease  and  then  enter 
into  a  strict  month-to-month  agreement. 
If  a  lease  is  entered  into  at  all,  let  it  be 
something  that  is  actually  binding  upon 
the  parties  concerned,  and  it  will  then  be 
of  some  actual  value.  As  matters  now 
stand  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  lease¬ 
breaking,  and  it  is  common  knowledge 
among  lessees  that  their  leases  do  not 
amount  to  much. 

To  sum  up-  it  appears  that  in  paying 
commissions  in  full  before  the  actual  value 
or  eventual  worth  of  the  lease  has  been 
fully  revealed  is  actually  a  waste  which 
landlords  and  owners  ought  to  be  very 
happy  to  wipe  out.  Unless  leases  are  se¬ 
cured,  and  unless  even  well-secured  leases 


can  be  obtained  without  having  to  give  I 
large  concessions,  the  practice  of  leasing  I 
apartments  will  eventually  have  to  be  ‘i 
abandoned.  This  is  especially  true  since,  | 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a  practice  I 
which  avails  nothing  more,  and  often 
much  less,  than  the  month-to-month  agree-  I 
ment,  and  is  costing  the  landlord  or  owner  | 
a  good  part  of  his  rent  revenue  which 
might  be  devoted  to  maintenance,  taxes,  or 
even  profit — if  such  an  item  still  has  a 
place  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  owners. 

The  management  agents  may  derive 
real  benefit  from  this  depression  by  actu-  R 
ally  taking  elective  action  to  correct  a  I 
practice  which,  though  contended  with  in  I 
boom  times,  has  never  been  a  valuable  or  I 
necessary  one,  and  which,  under  the  test  | 
of  trying  conditions,  has  been  completely  | 
broken  down  and  outmoded.  a 


Mandatory  Standard  No.  5 

The  managing  agent  shall  have  a  specific  understanding  with  each  client 
as  to  fees  and  commissions  for  managing^  renting^  and  other  services',  and 
these  charges  shall  be  shown  clearly  on  the  client's  monthly  statements  as 
items  paid  to  the  agent. 

— From  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management's 
“Standards  of  Practice." 


STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE 
OF  THE 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


Adopted  hy  the  Coveriiiiig  Couiiril  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at 
Atlantie  City,  Ortober  24,  1935. 


MANDATORY  STANDARDS 

1.  Clients’  funds  shall  he  segregated  from  monies  belonging  to  the  management  firm  and 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  bank  or  bank  arcount  under  some  such  special  designation 
as  “Owners’  Trust  Fund,’’  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  monies  in  this  fund  do  not 
belong  to  the  agent. 

2.  The  segregated  account  or  accounts  of  clients  shall,  at  all  times,  contain  100%  of  all 
funds  belonging  to  the  client  or  clients. 

3.  Clients’  funds  shall  not  be  handled  or  accounted  for  by  an  officer  or  employee  who  is 
not  bonded. 

4.  Unless  the  client  instructs  otherwise,  in  writing,  the  agent  shall,  within  the  first  10  days 
of  each  month,  send  him  a  check  covering  in  full  the  balance  in  his  account  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  month,  together  with  a  complete  itemized  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements. 

5.  The  managing  agent  shall  have  a  specific  understanding  with  each  client  as  to  fees  and 
commissions  for  managing,  renting,  and  other  services,  and  these  charges  shall  be  shown 
clearly  on  the  client’s  monthly  statements  as  items  paid  to  the  agent. 

6.  The  agent  shall  accept  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits  from  the 
management  of  a  client’s  property  other  than  those  specifically  agreed  upon. 

7.  When  the  agent  deducts  cash  discounts  from  hills  or  purchases,  his  statement  to  the 
owner  concerned  shall  show  only  the  disbursement  of  the  net  amount  actually  paid. 

8.  The  agent  shall  not  use  advertising  which  is  inaccurate  in  any  material  particular  or 
which  misrepresents  the  agent’s  services,  the  clients’  property,  or  is  otherwise  misleading. 


RECOMMENDED  POLICIES 


1.  Before  making  any  lease,  written  or  verbal,  a  detailed  application  from  the  prospective 
tenant  should  he  required  and  written  references  secured. 

2.  A  managment  agent  should  purchase  materials  and  supplies,  contract  for  labor  and 
material,  and  assume  other  obligations  on  behalf  of  a  client  in  the  client’s  name  and  not 
in  his  own  name. 

3.  All  bills  for  disbursements  of  owners’  funds  should  he  approved  by  an  officer  or 
principal  of  the  management  agency. 

4.  Whether  the  relationship  of  the  manager  to  the  client  is  that  of  manager  or  contractor, 
the  manager  should  he  protected  by  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Public  Liability,  and/or 
other  insurance  at  the  cost  of  the  client. 

5.  If  a  client  requires  a  Fidelity  Bond  the  cost  thereof  should  be  borne  by  the  client. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  client  should  pay  for  all  of  the  advertising  of  his  property. 

7.  Services  rendered  by  management  agencies  in  connection  with  tax  objections  and 
reductions  should  be  compensated  for  in  addition  to  the  regular  management  fee. 

8.  The  manager  should  distinguish  between  business  and  legal  advice,  and  should  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  give  the  client  legal  advice. 

9.  No  member  should  advertise  p/emises  for  rent  with  concessions  or  free  rent. 

10.  No  management  agent  should  induce,  or  attempt  to  induce,  the  breach  of  an  existing 
oral  or  written  contract  between  a  competitor  and  his  client. 
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Commerce  Clearing  House,  205  W,  Monroe  St. 
Lea.  cl.,  $15.00. 

Tintner,  Gerhard.  Prices  in  the  trade  cycle.  204 
p.  N.  Y.,  G.  E.  Stechert. 

Warkins,  Harold  M.  Coal  and  men;  an  economic 
and  social  study  of  the  British  and  American 
coalfields.  460  p.  N.  Y.,  Peter  Smith.  $5.00. 

Wharton,  Clarence  Ray.  History  of  Texas.  480  p. 
Dallas,  Turner  Co.  $2.00. 

Wicksell,  Knut.  Lectures  on  political  economy; 
V.  2,  Money;  ed.  by  Lionel  Robbins.  244  p. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  $2.25.  An  analytical  and 
critical  discussion  of  the  theories  of  money 
and  credit. 

W’illiams,  Kenneth  Powers.  The  mathematical 
theory  of  finance.  292  p.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan. 
$2.75. 


The  books  listed  above  may  be  secured  through  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Articles  Worth  Reading 


Bennett,  Wells.  “The  French  Attack  on  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Problem.”  Journal  of  Land  d  Public  Util¬ 
ity  Economics,  November,  1935,  p.  381.  $1.45. 
Part  two  of  an  interesting  article  on  housing 
in  France. 

Beney,  M.  A.  “Residential  Rent  Trends  in  the 
United  States.”  Real  Estate  Record,  December 
21,  1935,  p.  28.  $0.45.  Charts  and  figures  from 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Chapman,  H.  D.  “Maintenance  of  the  New  York 
Central  Building.”  Skyscraper  Management, 
December,  1935,  p.  14.  $0.45.  Maintenance 


Ford,  H.  S.  "Personnel  Management:  Commercial 
Buildings.”  Real  Estate  Record,  December  21, 
1935,  p.  20.  $0.45.  The  experience  of  the 

Charles  F.  Noyes  Company,  Inc.,  with  2,150 
employees  on  their  building  management  staff, 

Heilman,  R.  E.  “Up  from  Depression’s  Valley." 
Real  Estate,  December  14,  1935,  p.  6.  $0.30. 
The  coincidence  of  business  and  real  estate 
cycles  and  their  characteristics  together  with 
a  picture  of  today’s  position  on  the  upward 
turn  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern  University. 


supervision  and  employee  contact  are  major 
problems  in  this  large  organization. 

Clark,  C.  T.  “More  Rent  Via  Better  Interiors.” 
Real  Estate,  December  7,  1935,  p.  7.  $0.30.  A 
new  way  of  getting  away  from  the  box  type 
room  in  residential  buildings. 

Clas,  A.  R.  “The  Renting  Progress  of  One  PWA 
Housing  Project.”  Real  Estate  Record,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1935,  p.  4.  $0.45.  By  the  Director 
of  the  PWA  Housing  Division. 

Cook,  J.  F.  “A  Study  of  Costs.”  Buildings  and 
Building  Management,  December,  1935,  p.  30. 
$0.70.  Comparative  operating  costs  of  five 
buildings. 

Crawford,  C.  O.  “Building  Tenant  Good-Will  and 
Promoting  Sales  Via  the  House  Organ.”  Sky- 
>  scraper  Management,  November,  1935,  p.  12. 
$0.45.  A  spicy  article  full  of  good  suggestions. 

Davis,  W.  L.  “Inflation  and  Its  Effect  on  Real 
Estate.”  Real  Estate  and  Building,  November, 
1935,  p.  3.  $0.40.  Given  at  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Michigan  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 
tion,  November,  1935. 

“Digest  of  Articles  on  Management.”  Real  Estate 
and  Building  Management  Digest,  December, 
1935,  $0.50.  Brief  articles  appearing  in  the 
principal  trade  and  business  publications. 

Donius,  A.  E.,  and  Lockwood,  M.  W.  “A  Record 
System  for  Real  Estate  Management.”  National 
Real  Estate  Journal,  September,  1935,  p,  30. 
$1.20.  Illustrated  with  the  more  important 
record  forms  used  by  the  Nye  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  management  of  some  850 
buildings. 

Duggan,  Forest.  “Pour  Thought  in  Paint  Buckets.” 
Real  Estate,  December  21,  1935,  p.  8.  $0.30. 
Decorating  affects  net  income  in  two  ways — 
cost  of  application  and  sales  value. 

Ehrhardt,  John.  “Paint  Maintenance  in  Apartment 
Buildings.”  Skyscraper  Management,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1935,  p.  18.  $0.45.  Sound  advice  by  an 
expert  on  an  important  phase  of  tenant  serv¬ 
ice. 

Feldman,  H.  I.  “Outlook  for  Apartment  Building 
Today.”  Economist,  November  22,  1935,  p.  8. 
$0.25.  Advice  to  builders  to  give  careful  at- 
tentior  to  the  financial  status  of  their  prospec¬ 
tive  tenants. 


“An  Ingenious  Solution  to  a  Tricky  Renting  L 
Problem.”  Buildings  and  Building  Management,  ■ 
January,  1936,  p.  16.  $0.70.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  B 
office  building  accommodates  ten  salesmen  in  p 
a  room  measuring  ll'xl6'.  j 

Kruesi,  Walter.  “Operating  Record  of  Brooklyn  ■ 
Garden  Apartments.”  Real  Estate  Record,  I 
December  21,  1935,  p.  25.  $0.45.  Operating  1 
records  of  one  of  the  public  housing  projects  ; 
from  1930  through  1934.  li 

MacLachlan,  W.  M.  “October  Survey  Shows  24.51%  I 
Average  Office  Vacancy.”  Skyscraper  Manage-  I 
ment,  November,  1935,  p.  7.  $0.45.  Sharp  in-  1 
crease  in  occupancy  indicates  improvement  Is  I 
gathering  momentum.  ■ 

Mandel,  H.  R.  “Initial  Duties  of  a  Managing  Agent  ® 
upon  Appointment  as  Agent  of  a  Building."  \ 
Building  Operation,  October,  1935,  p.  15.  $0.40.  ^ 
Mr.  Mandel  is  Secretary-Treasurer,  Chelsea  -V 
Management  Corp.,  New  York.  •' 

Meyer,  C.  J.  “Operating  Under  the  Unemployment  : 
Tax.”  Economist,  January  3,  1936,  p.  6.  $0.25. 
More  information  on  complying  with  the  new  f 
federal  Social  Security  Act.  r 

Moffett,  G.  S.  “Property  Management.  What  the  K 
Management  Company  Could  and  Should  Do  £ 
to  Help  the  Insurance  Company.”  National  I 
Real  Estate  Journal,  December,  1935,  p.  43.  £ 
$1.20.  Part  two  in  reply  to  the  article  by  Mr.  g 
Theodore  Owens.  ^ 

Owens,  Theodore.  “Property  Management.  What  £ 
the  Insurance  Company  Could  and  Should  Do  r 
to  Help  the  Management  Company.”  National  E 
Real  Estate  Journal,  December,  1935,  p.  41.  ^ 
$1.20.  Paper  given  before  the  Mortgage  Bank-  a 
ers  Association  Convention. 

Reid,  F.  P.  “The  World’s  Biggest  Moving  Job."  i 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  Decern-  | 
ber,  1935,  p.  18.  $0.70.  How  a  14-story  oflSce  I 
building  was  cut  in  two,  moved  five  feet  and  1 
re-connected  without  disturbing  the  tenants,  i 

Copies  of  the  magazines  in  which  these  articles  ■ 
appear  may  be  secured  from  the  Library  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  22  W.  S 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  price  listed  includes  | 
the  price  of  the  magazine  and  a  small  service  i 
charge  for  mailing  and  postage.  Subscriptions  * 
may  also  be  placed  with  the  National  Association. 
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The  Governing  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Real  B.  Expenditures : 

Estate  Management  convened  in  Haddon  Hall,  Dues  Refunds  and  Transfers . $  9.18 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  October  22,  1935,  at  2  P.  M.  Miscellaneous  .  48.78 

with  Howard  E.  Haynie,  President,  presiding.  Journals  .  1,179.76 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  were  Postage .  30.41 

present:  Printing  and  Stationery .  154.30 

Kenneth  Keyes,  Miami,  Florida  Salary  Kund  Account .  1,089.19 

E.  V.  Du  Bois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Rent  Fund  Account .  155.59 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Standard  Forms  .  133.87 

E.  J.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan  Advertising  Folders  .  48.21 

Wm.  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

H.  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois  $2,849.29 

There  were  also  present  the  following  members  Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expendi- 

of  the  Institute:  tures  .  362.64 

Henry  Holsman,  Chicago,  Illinois  Deficit,  Jan.  1,  1935 .  784.65 

Jay  Herrin,  Tampa,  Florida  - 

Minutes  of  Last  Meeting  Deficit,  Oct.  1,  1935 . |  422.01 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  c  (jummary  of  Surplus: 

Council  held  May  29,  1935,  at  the  Book-Cadillac  Cash  and  Certificates  of  Deposit..!  452.99 

Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  were  read  and  approved.  Funds  on  Deposit .  375.00 

Membership  Report  - 

It  was  reported  as  of  September  30,  1935,  the  Balance,  Oct.  1,  1935 . $  77.99 

Institute  had  73  active  members.  Less  Accounts  Payable .  500.00 

The  resignation  of  the  Real  Estate  Operating  - 

Company,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  because  of  that  DEFICIT  Oct.  1,  1935 . $  422.01 

company’s  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  local  Report  of  the  Journai. 


real  estate  board  was  presented.  On  motion  duly 
made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
same  was  accepted. 

Admissions  Committf;e  Ris'ort 

The  Admissions  Committee  recommended  the 
following  for  immediate  election  to  membership: 

The  Neiswanger  Inv.  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  A.  Dodds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Sons,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Admissions  Committee  also  recommended 
five  additional  candidate  management  firms  for 
election  to  membership  subject  to  certain  stated 
conditions. 

The  Admissions  Committee  recommended  that 
the  applications  of  six  candidate  management 
firms  be  rejected  for  stated  reasons. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried,  the  report  of  the  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee  was  approved  and  the  recommendations 
favorably  acted  upon. 

Financial  Report  as  of  Oct.  1,  1935 


A.  Receipts: 

Membership  Dues  . $2,075.11 

Journals  .  992.50 

Sale  of  Forms .  118.65 

Emblems  and  Sundry  Income .  10.67 

Services  .  .50 

Sale  of  Books .  7.50 

Advertising  Folders  .  7.00 


$3,211.93 


A.  Circulation: 

Member  Subscribers .  73 

Non-Member  Subscribers  . 198 

Total  Circulation . 276 

B.  Expenditures: 

Refund  to  W.  I.  Mirkil  for  funds  ad¬ 
vanced  . $  100.00 

Refund  of  over-payment  to  Chicago 

Title  &  Trust .  5.00 

Registration  of  Copy-rights  for  May 

and  June  .  4.00 

Notary  fee  .  .50 

Postage .  105.46 

Printing  Products  Corporation — 

A.  Express  Charges  . $  1.53 

B.  March  Journal  (750)...  554.25 

C.  June  Journal  (500)....  409.01  964.80 


$1,179.76 

Advertising  in  the  Journal 

A  suggestion  was  also  made  that  the  Journal 
attempt  to  secure  advertising  to  assist  in  defray¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  publication.  Upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Mirkil,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cline  and  unanimously 
carried,  the  chairman  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  three  members  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  such  advertising  as  would  be  acceptable 
and  appropriate  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 
Thereupon,  the  chairman  appointed  as  members 
of  the  committee  as  follows:  James  C.  Downs, 
Chairman:  H.  H.  Egan;  Henr>’  Holsman. 
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Second  Session  of  the  Governing 
Council 

The  Governing  Council  convened  in  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  at  8  P.  M.,  on  October 
22,  1935,  with  President  Haynie  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  were 
present: 

E.  J.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan 
L.  V.  Du  Bois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
H.  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois 

There  was  also  present,  Henry  Holsman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Holsman,  as  chairman  of  the  Educational 
and  Research  Committee  submitted  the  report  of 
that  committee  which  was  discussed  informally 
and  which  it  was  decided  should  be  considered  by 
a  more  representative  group  of  the  Council,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Third  Session  of  the  Governing 
Council 

The  Governing  Council  convened  in  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  October  23,  1923,  at 
8  A.  M.,  with  President  Haynie  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  were 
present 

Kenneth  Keyes,  Miami,  Florida 
E.  J.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
L.  V.  Du  Bois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
H.  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Henry  Holsman,  chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Research  Committee,  and  Newton  C. 
Farr,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  were  also  present. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  Henry  T. 

Holsman,  Chairman 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Institute  take  steps 
immediately  to  develop  and  offer  case  study 
courses  in  real  estate  management. 

A.  It  is  believed  that  such  courses  should  be 
based  upon  a  syllabus  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  all  possible  activities  of  a  super-manage¬ 
ment  firm  offering  a  complete  real  estate  man¬ 
agement  service.  The  Committee  suggested  the 
following  preliminary  outlines  of  a  complete  man¬ 
agement  service: 

a.  Preliminary  Services 

1.  Survey  of  property  and  neighborhood  to  de¬ 
termine  highest  and  best  use. 

2.  Initial  detailed  inspection  and  analysis  of 
property. 

3.  Making  a  management  program. 

b.  Regular  Services 

1.  Renting  space. 

2.  Maintenance  and  repairs. 

3.  Purchases. 

4.  Taxes  (R.  E.,  Income,  Etc.). 

5.  Insurance. 


6.  Collections. 

7.  Accounting. 

8.  Reports  to  owners. 

9.  Selection,  supervision,  and  training  of  operat- ' 

ing  perscnael.  i 

10,  Legal  (agency,  landlord  and  tenants,  con- 1 
tracts  R.  E.) 

11.  Planning  and  supervising  financial  structure, 

c.  Extraneous  Services. 

B.  The  Committee  suggests  the  following  17 
courses  on  various  phases  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  which  may  ultimately  be  developed  and  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management; 

a.  Neighborhood  analysis. 

b.  Property  analysis. 

c.  Management  program. 

d.  Renting  and  selling  space. 

e.  Maintenance  and  repairs. 

f.  Purchasing. 

g.  Taxes. 

h.  Insurance. 

i.  Collections. 

j.  Accounting. 

k.  Reports  to  owners.  , 

l.  Selection,  supervision  and  training  operating  i 
personnel. 

m.  Legal  factors  as  affecting  management. 

n.  Planning  and  supervising  financial  structures. 

o.  Executive  control  of  a  management  business. 

p.  Advertising. 

q.  Economics  of  land  utilization. 

C.  The  following  outline  contemplates  a  series 
of  62  lectures  of  one  hour  each  to  be  given  as  a 
supplement  to  actual  case-study  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  faculty.  The  course  re 
quires  four  weeks  to  complete  on  a  full  time  basis, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  offering  this  course  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  May  or  June,  1936. 

Number  of 
Lectures 

a.  Purpose  and  function  of  manage¬ 


ment  business .  1 

b.  Economics  of  land  utilization .  1 

c.  Neighborhood  analysis  .  4 


(1.)  Physical  characteristics.  (2) 

Land. 

Improvements  (types, 
proportions). 

Risks. 

(2.)  Human  characteristics  ..  (2) 

Number  of  people. 

Trend  of  growth. 

Nationality  and  social 
status. 

Purchasing  power. 

History. 

Kinds,  types  of  real  es¬ 
tate  markets  avail¬ 
able. 
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d.  Property  analysis  .  10 

Inspection  of  Property.  (1) 
Rehabilitation,  remod¬ 
eling  of  property  ... (2) 
Determining  best  use 

of  property  . ( 1 ) 

Risks  to  property . . . .  ( 1 ) 
Planning  and  supervis¬ 
ing  financial  struc¬ 
ture  . (1) 

Budget  . (2) 

Developing  a  manage¬ 
ment  program  . (2) 

e.  Maintenance  and  repairs .  9 

Exterior . (1) 

Boiler  room  and  heat¬ 
ing  system.  (Air 

conditioning.)  . (2) 

Plumbing  . (1) 

Decorating  and  floors.  (2) 

Refrigeration  . (1) 

Miscellaneous  (carpet¬ 
ing,  door,  vacant 
apartments,  windows, 

etc.)  . (1) 

Specifications  and  in¬ 
spection  . (1) 

f.  Purchasing  .  3 

Fuel  . (1) 

Equipment  . (1) 

Supplies . (1) 

g.  Renting  and  selling  Space .  11 

Market  analysis . (1) 

Advertising . ( 4 ) 

Showing  of  space . (2) 

Closing  the  lease . (1) 

Salesmanship  . (1) 

Technique  of  holding 
tenants . (2) 

h.  Selection,  supervision  and  training 

operating  personnel  .  2 

i.  Insurance  .  3 

For  owners.  Survey..  (2.) 

For  tenants  . (1) 

j.  Collection  .  1 

k.  Accounting  .  6 

Classification  of 

accounts  . (1) 

Mechanics  of  account¬ 
ing  department  ....(3) 
Reports  from  account¬ 
ing  department  ...(2) 
Depreciation  . ( 1 ) 

l.  Reports  to  owner  .  3 

Operating  statements .( 1 ) 
Inspection  reports  ...(1) 
Miscellaneous  reports.  (1) 


Contracts  . ( 1 ) 

Agency  . (1) 

Leases  . ( 2 ) 


Landlord  and  tenant..  (1) 

Liens . (1) 

n.  Taxes  .  1 

o.  Executive  control  of  a  manage¬ 

ment  business  .  1 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SUG-  — 

GESTED  LECTURES  .  62 


C.  Suggested  procedure  in  the  development  of 
the  four  weeks  case — study  of  course: 

a.  Select  a  faculty  (not  later  than  November 
15th.) 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  faculty  should  be 
an  experienced  property  manager, 
chosen  for  his  successful  record  in  the 
particular  phase  of  management  he  is 
to  teach. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  faculty  should  be 
willing  to  do  his  share  in  the  writing 
of  the  text  material  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  courses. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  faculty  should  be 
willing  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
courses  during  the  period  they  are  of¬ 
fered. 

b.  Hold  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  (not  later  than 
December  1)  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  Making  a  general  topical  outline  of  the 
course. 

(a)  This  should  list  the  title  of  each 
lecture. 

(b)  Mark  the  amount  of  time  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  each  phase  of  manage¬ 
ment  included  in  the  course. 

(c)  Indicate  the  scope  of  the  text  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  written  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  course. 

(2)  Outline  the  case-study  work. 

(a)  Indicating  the  type  of  property  to 
be  included. 

(b)  State  the  speciflc  objectives  of 
problems  to  be  solved. 

(c)  Indicate  the  “tie-in”  with  the  text 
and  the  lecture  material. 

(3)  Assign  each  member  of  the  faculty 
speciflc  texts  to  write. 

c.  Write  the  detailed  outlines  for  all  of  the  text 
material  (not  later  than  January  1st). 

(1)  These  outlines  should  be  written  by 
the  various  members  of  the  faculty  in 
accordance  with  assignments  made  un¬ 
der  b.  (3)  above. 

(2)  All  outlines  should  then  be  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  the  Courses  who  will, 
in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
coordinate  and  articulate  them,  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  to  secure 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

d.  Write  the  text  material  (not  later  than 
March  1st). 
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(1)  The  text  material  should  be  written  by 
the  various  members  of  the  faculty, 
following  the  outlines  approved  by  the 
Director,  the  Dean,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee. 

(2)  Each  text  should  probably  contain  at 
least  twenty  single-spaced  typewritten 
sheets. 

(3)  As  rapidly  as  the  various  texts  are 
completed  by  the  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  who,  with  the  Dean,  will  edit 
them  for  publication. 

e.  Hold  a  teachers’  meeting. 

(1)  There  should  be  a  teachers’  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  common 
understanding  of  procedure  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  instruction.  This  meeting 
should  be  held  at  least  one  month  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  course. 

(2)  This  meeting  should  probably  run 
through  two  days. 

f.  Development  of  the  case-study  material. 

(1)  One  member  of  the  faculty  should  be 
assigned  to  have  charge  of  the  case- 
study  field  work. 

(2)  Assistants  should  be  chosen  to  help 
with  the  field  work. 

(3)  The  faculty  should  draft  and  agree 
upon  a  detailed  outline  of  procedure 
in  handling  the  field  work.  This  in¬ 
volves: 

(A)  Selecting  the  type  of  property  to 

be  included. 

(B)  Choosing  the  actual  properties. 

(C)  Getting  consent  of  owners  or  man¬ 

agers  to  use  the  properties  as 
subjects  of  case-studies. 

(D)  Developing  a  detailed  outline  of 

the  information  to  be  secured 
in  advance  on: 

(a)  Each  property. 

(b)  Each  neighborhood. 

(E)  Developing  a  detailed  outline  of 

the  data  each  student  will  be 
expected  to  secure. 

(F)  Developing  a  detailed  outline  of 

the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
studying  each  property. 

(4)  All  data  called  for  under  f-(3)  above 
should  be  gathered  and  made  ready 
not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  course. 

g.  Promotional  schedule. 

(1)  Announcements: 

(A)  In  Secretaries’  letter  on  Novem¬ 

ber  1st. 

(B)  In  New  Releases  on  November  1st. 


(C)  In  National  Real  Estate  Journal  I 
November  1st.  I 

(2)  Announcement  of  faculty  through 
above  media  on  December  1st. 

(3)  Booklet  outlining  the  course  in  gen¬ 
eral,  describing  method  of  instruction, 
publicizing  the  faculty,  etc. 

(A)  To  all  Realtors  on  January  Ist. 

(B)  To  all  Life  Insurance  Companies  i 

on  January  1st.  ^ 

(C)  To  special  lists.  f 

(4)  Special  news  stories  in  Secretary’s  let¬ 

ter,  in  the  Association’s  News  Releases,  | 
and  in  the  National  Real  Estate  Jour-  ' 
nal,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
months  of  January,  February  and 
March.  j 

(5)  Booklet  giving  detailed  outline  of  the  f 
course,  etc.,  mailed  on  April  15th  to:  | 

(A)  All  Realtors. 

(B)  All  Life  Insurance  Companies.  > 

(C)  Special  Lists. 

(D)  All  Inquiries. 

(6)  Full  page  ad  in  National  Real  Estate 
Journal  about  April  1st. 

(7)  Full  page  ad  in  Appraisal  Journal, 
April  issue. 

(8)  Full  page  ad  in  Management  Journal,  ^ 
April  issue. 

(9)  F\ill  page  ad  in  Chicago  Real  Estate 
about  April  15th. 

h.  Estimated  costs  in  advance  of  opening  of 
courses. 

Travel  . $  500.00 

Printing  .  800.00 

Posting  .  750.00  i 

Advertising  .  200.00 

Pianographing  .  2,000.00  X 

Binders  .  500.00  | 

Editing  .  400.00  | 

-  $  4,950.00  I 


i.  Estimated  instruction  f 

costs  .  2,500.00  5 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  7 

COSTS  .  $  7,450.00 

j.  Estimated  enrollment  (100 

students  @  $100.00) . $10,000.00 


Thereupon  on  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.  Schultr,  < 
seconded  by  Mr.  Du  Bois,  and  unanimously  car-  | 
ried,  Mr.  Henry  Holsman  was  complimented  upon  f 
his  comprehensive  report  and  the  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil  approved  the  recommendation  that  the  Insti- 
tute  conduct  a  school  of  Real  Estate  Management  ; 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  University  next  | 
summer.  | 

Messrs.  Haynie,  Holsman,  and  Atkinson  were  i 
authorized  to  select  a  faculty,  have  the  necessary  I 
texts  prepared,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  f 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  such  a  school. 
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First  Session  of  the  Institute 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  con¬ 
vened  in  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
October  23rd,  1936,  at  2:00  P.  M.,  with  President 
Haynie  presiding. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  ap¬ 
proximately  300  Realtors. 

President  Haynie  reviewed  the  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  Institute,  its  requirements  for 
membership  and  its  objects,  and  reported  as  to  his 
activities  as  President  the  past  year,  reported  on 
the  Journal  and  the  proposed  course  in  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haynie  then  read  a  paper  on  the  proposed 
Standards  of  Practice  and  Policies  for  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  which 
was  followed  by  a  general  discussion. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried,  the  President  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  persons 
from  various  sections  of  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
view  and  consider  the  proposed  Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice  Policies  and  to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  to  be  held  on  October  24th,  with  definite 
recommendations. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  commit¬ 
tee: 

H.  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  Herrin,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Chas.  Fell,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

H.  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Louis  Moses,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  S. 
Keyes,  President  of  the  Keyes  Company,  Miami, 
Florida,  on  the  subject  “Administrative  Control  of 
a  Property  Management  Business.”  An  open 
forum  followed,  after  which  Mr.  Keyes  was  given 
a  standing  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Cline  reported  that  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  had  complied  with  the  provisions  of  article 
VI  of  the  by-laws  with  respect  to  notices  and  nom¬ 
inated  as  members  of  the  Governing  Council  for 
terms  expiring  December  31,  1938,  the  following: 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wm.  I.  Mlrkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Second  Session  of  the  Institute 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  con¬ 
vened  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  24th,  1935,  at  2:00  P.  M.  w’ith  President 
Haynie  presiding. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  ap¬ 
proximately  400  Realtors. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dayton 
Keith,  of  the  Dayton  Keith  Management  Company 
of  Chicago  on  the  subject — “What  Does  a  Complete 


Management  Service  Include?”,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  discussion. 

Carlton  Schultz,  President  of  Carlton  Schultz 
Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on — “How  to  Sell  a  Management  Service  to 
Owners”,  after  which  a  general  discussion  took 
place. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Holsman  reported  on  behalf  of 
the  special  committee  on  Standards  of  Practice, 
appointed  at  the  session  held  October  23rd,  and 
recommended  that  the  Institute  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  Standards  of  Practice  and  Suggested  Policies: 

M.\.m).\tokv  Sr.vM).\Ki)S  ok  Pk.xc’TUK 

1.  Clients’  funds  shall  not  be  comingled  with  a 
member's  funds,  and  if  practicable,  the  mem¬ 
bers’  funds  should  be  kept  in  a  separate 
bank. 

2.  Clients'  funds  shall  have  some  special  desig¬ 
nation  so  that  it  will  be  apparent  that  they 
are  not  agent’s  funds.  This  can  be  done  in 
the  larger  accounts  by  indicating  the  title 
of  the  account,  the  name  of  the  properties 
or  owner,  and  if  there  are  more  than  one 
client’s  funds  in  one  account,  the  account 
can  be  designated  “Agent  Account”. 

3.  Clients’  funds  shall  not  be  handled  or  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  an  employee  who  is  not 
bonded. 

4.  The  bank  account  of  each  client  shall  have 
in  it  at  all  times  100%  of  the  funds  due  the 
client. 

5.  Unless  a  client  instructs  otherwise,  or  has 
arranged  for  the  member  to  set  up  cash  re¬ 
serve  for  taxes,  or  other  fixed  expenses,  a 
check  for  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  each  month  should  be  sent  to  the  client 
with  a  complete  monthly  statement  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  by  not  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  following  month. 

6.  Agencies  shall  have  specific  understandings 
with  their  clients  as  to  all  fees  and  com¬ 
missions  to  be  received  for  managing  the 
property,  renting,  and  other  services. 

7.  Agencies  shall  accept  no  commissions,  re¬ 
bates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits  from  the 
management  of  their  clients’  property  than 
that  specifically  agreed  upon  and  such 
charges  shall  be  shown  clearly  as  separate 
items  paid  to  the  agency  on  the  clients’ 
monthly  statement. 

8.  When  members  deduct  from  bills  cash  dis¬ 
counts  on  purchases,  their  statements  to 
owners  should  indicate  the  disbursement 
of  only  the  net  amount  paid. 

9.  Agents  shall  adhere  strictly  to  real  estate 
license  laws  in  all  respects. 

10.  No  agent  shall  use  advertising  which  is  in¬ 
accurate  in  any  material  particular  or  mis¬ 
represents  the  agent’s  services,  his  ciients’ 
property  or  otherwise,  and  no  agent  shall 
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use  advertising  methods  which  tend  to  mis 
lead  prospects. 

Suggested  Policies 

1.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  a  client  shall  pay 
for  all  advertising  of  his  property. 

2.  If  a  client  requires  a  Fidelity  Bond,  the  ex¬ 
pense  thereof  should  be  borne  by  the  client. 

3.  Whether  the  relationships  of  the  agent  to 
the  client  is  that  of  agency  or  contractor,  the 
agency  should  be  protected  by  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Public  Liability,  and/or  other 
insurance  at  the  cost  of  the  client. 

4.  No  member  shall  advertise  premises  for 
rent  with  concessions  or  free  rent. 

5.  Before  making  any  lease,  w’ritten  or  ver¬ 
bal,  a  detailed  application  from  the  pro¬ 
spective  tenant  should  be  required  and  writ¬ 
ten  references  secured. 

6.  An  agency  should  distinguish  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  legal  advice.  It  should  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  give  the 
client  the  latter  unless  it  is  done  by  an  at¬ 
torney  on  the  staff  of  the  agency. 

7.  All  bills  for  disbursements  of  owners’  funds 
should  be  approved  by  an  oflacer  or  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  agency. 

8.  Services  rendered  by  agencies  in  connection 
with  tax  objections  and  reductions  shall  be 
compensated  for,  in  addition  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  fee. 

9.  Agents  shall  purchase  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies,  contract  for  labor  and  material,  and 
assume  other  obligations  on  behalf  of  their 
clients  in  the  client’s  name  and  not  in  their 
own  names. 

10.  No  agent  shall  use  advertising  which  re¬ 
fers  inaccurately  in  any  material  particular 
to  any  competitor  or  his  services  or  ability. 

11.  No  member  shall  induce  or  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  the  breach  of  an  existing  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  contract  between  a  competitor  and  his 
client. 

12.  No  agent  shall  entice  employees  of  any  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  such 
competitor  or  interfering  w'ith  his  business. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted ; 

Resolved:  That  the  Institute  adopt  the  Manda¬ 
tory  Standards  of  Practice  and  Suggested  Policies 
recommended  to  this  meeting  subject,  however,  to 
their  being  referred  to  the  Governing  Council  be¬ 
fore  being  published  for  editing  and  re-wording 
without  changing  their  meaning. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  it  was  ordered  that  wherever  the 
word  “shall”  is  used  in  the  Suggested  Policies,  it 
should  be  replaced  by  the  word  “should”. 

The  meeting  was  opened  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Governing  Council  for  the  term 
ending  December  31,  1938. 


Mr.  Du  Bois  moved  that  the  nominees  of  the  I 
nominating  committee  for  members  of  the  Gov-  I 
erning  Council  expiring  December  31,  1938,  namely,  | 
E.  R.  Price,  H.  E.  Haynie,  E.  J.  Hacker  and  Wm.'  i 
I.  Mirkil  be  accepted;  that  the  provision  of  the  1 
by-laws  requiring  ballots  and  the  appointment  of 
tellers  be  waived  and  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  for 
the  said  nominees.  This  motion  was  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Thereupon,  the  chairman  declared  the  above 
named  nominees  duly  elected. 

Thereupon,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  unani-  ^ 
mously  carried  that  copies  of  speeches  made  at  this  ^ 
Convention  that  are  available  be  made  and  dis-  I 
tributed  to  members  of  the  Institute.  i 


Third  Session  of  the  Institute  I 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  con-  f 
vened  in  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  > 
on  October  24th,  1935,  at  8:00  P.  M.,  with  President  ; 
Haynie  presiding.  k 

There  were  present  on  the  platform  at  the  speak-  I 
ers’  table,  Messrs.  Haynie,  Hacker,  Taylor,  and  I 
Markeim.  r 

The  Chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  E. 

J.  Hacker,  the  President  and  Mr.  Harry  Taylor,  i 
Vice  President  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1936,  } 
and  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  introduced  the  speak-  j. 
ers  and  preside  at  the  meeting  during  the  speeches.  | 
Mr.  Taylor  briefly  discussed  the  merits  of  the  £ 
Institute  and  displayed  an  enlarged  insignia  I 

adopted  by  the  Institute.  | 

Mr.  Taylor  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Mar-  f 
keim,  l^-esident  of  the  Camden  County  Real  Es-  ' 
tate  Board,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  “How  ^ 
Management  Affects  Value”,  after  which  there  was  i 
a  general  discussion.  | 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  | 

was  adjourned.  I 


Fourth  Session  of  the  Governing  | 
Council  | 

The  Governing  Council  convened  in  Haddon  I 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  26,  1935,  at  5  i 
P.  M.  with  President  Haynie  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  were 
present: 

R.  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes,  Miami,  Florida.  r 

E.  J.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan.  * 

L.  V.  Du  Bois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  elect  officers  of  the  Institute 
for  the  year  1936. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  Mr.  H.  E.  Haynie  | 
was  nominated  for  re-election  but  the  nomination  j 
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I  was  withdrawn  when  the  nominee  explained  that 
P  he  had  held  that  office  for  nearly  two  years  and 
^  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Institute  would  be 
better  served  by  having  a  change  of  officers. 

I  Mr.  Keyes  then  nominated  as  President  Mr.  E. 
J.  Hacker,  which  nomination  w'as  seconded  by 

[Mr.  Du  Bois.  Thereupon,  a  motion  was  made, 
seconded,  and  unanimously  carried  that  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  that  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
those  present  be  carried  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hacker. 
Mr.  Keyes  nominated  as  Vice  President  for  the 
I  Institute  for  the  year  1936,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Taylor. 
»  This  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hacker  and 
a  motion  w'as  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani- 
k.  mously  carried  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and 
I  the  unanimous  ballot  of  those  present  be  carried 
i  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

I  Mr.  Keyes  presented  his  resignation  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Governing  Council  for  the  term  ex¬ 
piring  December  31,  1937.  He  explained  that  he 
►  felt  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute 
to  secure  new  “timber”  and  suggested  the  name 
'  of  Mr.  Jay  Herrin,  Tampa,  Florida,  to  take  his 
place.  Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  carried,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Keyes 
was  accepted  as  of  December  31,  1935. 

On  motion  duly  made  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

>  _ 

DIGEST  OF  MINUTES 

The  meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
:  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  was  called 

I  to  order  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Washington, 

:  D.  C.,  on  January  16,  1936,  at  9:45  a.  m.  by  Presi- 

’  dent  Edward  G.  Hacker.  The  following  members 
of  the  Council  were  present: 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  W.  C.  Fiedler,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

i  Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Minutes  of  Last  Meeting 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
,  Council  held  on  October  22,  23  and  25,  1935,  at 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  were  read 
and  approved. 

f  Treasurer's  Report 

1*  The  Treasurer’s  report  as  of  December  31,  1935, 
prepared  by  Mark  Levy,  Treasurer  of  the  Insti- 


i  tute,  was  read  as  follows: 

I  A.  Receipts : 

1935  Membership  dues . $2,299.43 

Journal  account  .  1,128.58 

‘  Sale  of  Forms .  307.30 

Sundry  Income  and  Services .  17.95 

r  Prior  Year  Book  Sales .  7.50 

f  Advertising  Folders  .  7.00 

\  $3,767.76 

['  B.  Expenditures : 

Dues  refunds  and  transfers . $  9.18 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (pro-rata  share 
of  Divisional  overhead)  .  160.20 


Journal  account  .  1,186.80 

Postage  .  58.85 

Printing  and  stationery .  154.70 

Salary  fund  account .  1,282.01 

Rent  fund  account .  183.13 

Standard  forms  .  202.82 

Advertising  folders .  48.21 

$3,285.89 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expenditures. $  481.87 
Deficit,  January  1,  1935 . — 784.65 

Deficit,  December  31,  1935 . $ — 302.78 

C.  Summary  of  Surplus: 

Cash  and  Certificate  of  Deposit . $  322.22 

Funds  on  deposit .  225.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1935 .  97.22 

Less  Accounts  Payable .  400.00 

DEFICIT,  December  31,  1935 . $—302.78 


Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Price,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  accepted 
and  ordered  placed  on  file.  Motion  carried. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Activities 
The  report  of  the  Director  of  Activities,  Harry 
Grant  Atkinson  was  read. 

Two  resignations  were  presented  in  this  report: 

1.  Myers-Detweiler,  Inc.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

2.  The  Midland  Mortgage  Company,  Toledo,  O. 
Mr.  Price  moved  that  the  resignations  of  these 

two  firms  be  accepted.  Supported  by  Mr.  Fiedler, 
motion  carried. 

Mr.  Atkinson  reported  that  a  certain  member 
firm  of  the  Institute  had  declined  to  report  on 
rental  units  and  the  bonding  of  officers.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Price  and  supported  by  Mr.  Mirkil 
that  this  firm  be  required  to  meet  all  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  requirements  of  the  Institute  as  customary. 
Motion  carried. 

Proposed  Budgef  for  1936 
The  following  proposed  budget  for  1936  was 
read  and  discussed: 

A.  Estimated  Income: 

1936  Dues  (present  members — 87) . $2,500.00 

1936  Dues  from  estimated  new  members  1,000.00 
Journal  Subscriptions — 

Members  .  87  $5.00  435.00 

New  Members  .  50  5.00  250.00 

Non-Members .  204  5.00  1,020.00 

New  Non-Members .  200  5.00  1,000.00 

Total  Estimated  Income . $6,205.00 

B.  Estimated  Expenditures: 

General  Printing  . $  300.00 

Postage  .  200.00 

Printing  Journal  .  2,600.00 

Travel  .  100.00 

Administrative  Services,  including  ex¬ 
ecutive,  stenographic  and  clerical 

services  plus  office  facilities .  1,700.00 

Miscellaneous  .  200.00 

Total  Estimated  Expenditures . $5,100.00 

1935  Operating  Deficit. . . .  i .  302.78 

$5,402.78 

Estimated  1936  Operating  Surplus...  802.22 
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Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Taylor,  supported  by  Mr. 
Mirkil,  the  budget  for  1936  was  adopted  as  pre¬ 
sented. 

Report  of  the  Admissions  Committee 
The  1935  Admissions  Committee  recommended 
the  following  for  election  to  membership  in  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  which  were 
unanimously  approved  on  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded: 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
H.  J.  Tulp,  Inc.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

J.  G.  Mulford,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Seely  Cade,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Shannon  and  Luchs  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  admission  reported  four  additional  applica¬ 
tions  with  the  recommendation  that  action  on 
them  be  deferred  because  their  files  were  incom¬ 
plete. 

Mr.  Wenziick  moved  that  in  the  future  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  in  this  Institute  should 
be  complete  and  in  proper  form  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  Governing  Council  for  action,  and 
that  the  Admissions  Committee  use  more  direct 
methods  in  getting  applications  filled  in  clearly 
and  quickly.  Motion  supported  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
Motion  carried. 

President  Hacker  next  read  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers,  Maurice  F.  Reidy.  This  letter  had  to 
do  with  the  resolution  sent  out  from  the  Chicago 
office  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the 
National  Association  with  reference  to  forming  a 
National  Real  Estate  Institute.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Wenziick: 

Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  information  re¬ 
garding  the  proposed  plan  of  establishing  a 
Real  Estate  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  by  Its 
President,  Edward  G.  Hacker,  through  a  letter 
received  by  him  from  Maurice  F.  Reidy,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers,  and  whereas  it  appears  from  said 
letter  that  this  proposition  is  to  be  submitted 
to  and  voted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  17th, 
1936,  and  whereas,  after  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  based  on  the  unofficial  information  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
experience  of  operating  courses  such  as  the 
Appraisal  school,  held  last  summer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  proposed  Man¬ 
agement  school  to  be  held  this  summer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  do  not  give  sufficient 
experience  and  prospective  at  this  time  to 
justify  any  plans  for  coordination  or  definite 
expansion  of  this  program. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  that  it  goes  on  record  as  not  favor¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  such  plan  at  this  time. 
Resolution  supported  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Carried. 


Confirmation  of  Committee  Appointments 

The  following  Committee  appointments  were 
made  by  President  Hacker: 

Admissions  Committee 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman, 
Louis  Maginn,  8t.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Albert  J.  Mayer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

J.  R.  Thorpe,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Educational  Committee 

Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman. 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Harry  J.  Stevens,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  i 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ethics  and  Discipline  Committee 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Membership  Committee  J 

Louis  A.  Moses,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Arthur  L.  Layden,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I 

Louis  St.  Clair  Burr,  Hartford,  Conn.  t 

J.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida.  I 

H.  H.  Egan,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I 

M.  L.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Illinois.  ' 

Arthur  S.  Kirk,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


David  Neiswanger,  Topeka,  Kansas.  I 

Harry  W.  Goodman,  Louisville,  Ky.  ^ 

George  M.  Hampson,  Baltimore,  Md.  I 

Robert  A.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.  t 

Leonard  P.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Michigan.  ' 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  i 

W.  V.  Richmond,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 

J.  W.  Markeim,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  I 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  i 

Ed  Watters,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  F 

Wm.  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Gillespie,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ^ 

A.  C.  Estes,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  L 

T.  O’J.  Wilson,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  f 

Publications  Committee  E 

James  C.  Downs,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman.  K 
Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  p 
W.  W.  Chalmers,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  1 

t- 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fiedler  and  supported  by  ^ 
Mr.  Mirkil  that  the  Council  confirm  the  appoint-^' 
ment  of  the  above  committees.  Motion  carried. 


The  vacancy  in  the  Governing  Council  caused  L 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Keyes  of 
Miami,  Florida,  was  left  unfilled  after  considerable 
discussion. 

Mr.  Fiedler  moved  that  the  President  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  be  kept  informed  constantly  by  Chicago  of 
everything  that  is  happening  with  reference  to  ^ 
the  Institute  and  that  a  copy  of  all  correspond- ' 
ence  incoming  and  outgoing  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  also  that  Chicago  be  kept  informed  by  the 
President  of  all  correspondence,  both  incoming 
and  outgoing,  to  and  from  him.  Motion  supported 
by  Mr.  Price.  Motion  carried. 

Motion  to  adjourn  made  by  Mr.  Mirkil,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Motion  carried. 


OFFICERS  AND  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

of  the 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


EDWARD  G,  HACKER . President 

228  S.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . Vice-President 

520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

MARK  LEVY . Treasurer 

1  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Governing  Council 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1938 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1937 

W.  C.  Fiedler,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Paul  Caspers,  Chicago,  HI. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Term  Expiring  Deeember  31,  1936 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Gillespie,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leo  V.  duBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

Guy  S.  Greene,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Committees 

Membership  Committee 


Admissions  Committee 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman 
Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  J.  Mayer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
),  R.  Thorpe,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Education  and  Research  Committee 
Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Harry  J.  Stevens,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  HI.. 

Ethics  and  Discipline  Committee 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chairman 
Arthur  S.  Kirk,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Wm.  1.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publications  Committee 

James  C.  Downs,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  W.  Chalmers.  Camden,  N.  J. 


Louis  A.  Moses,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chairman 
Arthur  L.  Layden,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louis  St.  Clair  Burr,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Harold  H.  Egan,  Chicago,  HI. 

M.  L.  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
David  Neiswanger,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Harry  W.  Goodman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  M.  Hampson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Robert  A.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 
Leonard  P.  Reaume,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  V.  Richmond,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ed  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Wm.  1.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Gillespie,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  Estes,  Wichita  Falls.  Texas 
T.  O’J.  Wilson,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


Membership  Roster 

(As  of  February  I,  1936) 


Members  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  Client's  Funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  co¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner's 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  Fidelity  Bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients'  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients'  accounts  until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 


Member  Represented  by  Address 

Arthur  L.  Layden . Arthur  L.  Layden . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Louis  St.  Clair  Burr . Louis  St.  Clair  Burr . Hartford,  Conn. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Co . Frank  J.  Luchs . Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Keyes  Co . Kenneth  S.  Keyes . Miami.  Fla. 

Jay  Hearin.  Inc . J.  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc . Arthur  Bohnen  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Harold  H.  Egan  &  Co . Henry  J.  Beeman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Dayton  Keith  &  Company . . James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

Parker,  Holsman  &  Leigh,  Inc . Henry  Holsman  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Swan,  Lorish  &  Caspers . Paul  Caspers  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wlrtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc . Howard  E.  Haynie . Chicago,  Ill. 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc . M.  L.  Hall . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Klein  &  Kuhn . George  W.  Klein . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co . Arthur  S.  Kirk . Des  Moines,  la. 

Merle  O.  Milligan . ..Merle  O.  Milligan . Des  Moines,  la. 

Frank  A.  Hilliard . Frank  A.  Hilliard . Ottumwa,  Iowa 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co . David  Neiswanger . Topeka,  Kansas 

Goodman  &  Hambleton . Harry  W.  Goodman. . . Louisville,  Ky. 

George  M.  Hampson . George  M.  Hampson . Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co . Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

John  A.  Dodds . John  A.  Dodds . Detroit,  Mich. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange . Guy  S.  Greene . Detroit,  Mich. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc . Leonard  P.  Reaume . Detroit,  Mich. 

Kellar,  Murphy  &  Van  Campen . Geo.  C.  Kellar . Flint,  Mich. 

Advance  Realty  Co . C.  Rowland  Stebbins . Lansing,  Mich. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co . Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Harrison  Company . VVm.  Harrison,  Jr . Duluth,  Minn. 

C.  A  Nickoloff  Agency,  Inc . C.  A.  Nickoloff . Hibbing,  Minn. 

General  Management  Co . E.  R.  Price . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Northwestern  Mortgage  Company . J.  J.  Fehr . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thorpe  Brothers,  Inc . James  R.  Thorpe . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  V.  Richmond . W.  V.  Richmond . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc . Louis  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co .  ..Elliott  S.  Miller . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Mgt.  Org.,  Inc . Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Membership  Roster 

(Continued ) 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency . T.  F.  Appleby . 

Charles  E.  Fell  &  Co.,  Inc . Charles  E.  Fell . 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co . Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 

Wm.  M.  Flinn  Realty  Co.,  Inc . Wm.  M.  Flinn . 

Markeim-Chalmers-Jessup  &  Ludington,  Inc . Harry  Goetz . 

Chas.  R.  Myers  &  Co.,  Inc . Chas.  R.  Myers . 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service . C.  Armel  Nutter . 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . Leon  E.  Todd . 

Henry  M.  Lesher . Henry  M.  Lesher . 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc . Harry  A.  Taylor . 

Brown  Realty  Corp . Frank  J,  Brown . 

R.  J.  Kirkland  &  Co . R.  Mason  Kirkland . 

B.  B.  Miller  &  Company . B.  B.  Miller . 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc . Janies  Rosensohn  . 

Max  Tieger  &  Company . Max  Tieger . 

Rusch  &  Boyd,  Inc . ..Jos.  L.  Rusch . 

Harold  W.  Cheel . Harold  W.  Cheel . 

Seely  Cade,  Inc . Seely  Cade  . 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . D.  E.  C.  Somers . 

Harry  A.  Willson . Harry  A.  Willson . 

David  Cronheim . David  Cronheim  . 

Fiedler  Corporation  . Wm.  C.  Fiedler . 

Harry  J.  Stevens,  Inc . Harry  J.  Stevens . 

Janies  Nolan,  Inc . James  Nolan  . 

Samuel  P.  Vought . Samuel  P.  Vought . 

William  G.  McDowell . William  G,  McDowell . 

J.  G.  Mulford . J.  G.  Mulford . 

Frederick  J.  Sarg . Frederick  J.  Sarg . 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc . Alexander  Summed  . 

H.  J.  Tulp,  Inc . H.  J.  Tulp . 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc . L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 

Byron  Jenkins . Byron  Jenkins . 

Elliott  &  Friedrichs . H.  C.  Friedrichs . 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corporation . Herman  A.  Acker . 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc . Robert  A.  Cline . 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro . Carl  A,  Mayer . 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co . L.  V.  DuBois . 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . Lewis  A.  White . 

Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . Louis  A.  Moses . 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc . Carlton  Schultz . 

Edward  Watters  . Edward  Watters . 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc . 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Company . Robert  M.  Wilson . 

Heymann  &  Bro . I.  A.  Maher . 

C.  Harry  Johnson . C.  Harry  Johnson . 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . Wm.  I.  Mirkil . 

Priestman-Helmatag  Company  . Glyndon  Priestman  . 

Property  Management,  Inc . Stewart  M.  Walker . 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . Richard  J.  Seltzer . 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc . Fred  B.  Wetzel . 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc . J.  B.  Gillespie . 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Sons . Percy  Galbreath  . 

Askew  &  Brown . W.  A.  Askew  &  J.  Hal  Brown 

A.  C.  Realty  Co.,  Inc . A.  C.  Estes . 

Easley-Wllson  Co . T.  O’J.  Wilson . 


.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 
.Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
.Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
.Paterson,  N  J. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Roselle,  N.  J. 
Teaneck,  N.  J. 

•  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
Union,  N.  J. 
Ventnor  City,  N.  J. 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Amarillo,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls,  Ter. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


THE  LATEST  THOUGHT 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISING 

is  found  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 
The  last  four  available  issues  contained  the  following  feature  articles: 

JANUARY,  1936 


Depreciation — Past  and  Anticipated . Ayers  J.  du  Bois 

Currency  Inflation  in  Germany . Dr.  Alexander  Block 

Some  Annuity  Computations . George  L.  Schmutz 

The  High  Cost  of  Low  Cost  Appraising . George  H.  Coffin 

Operating  Statements  in  Valuations.  I . 

The  Appraisal  Process . K.  Lee  Hyder 

Cooperative  Realty  Education . If',  H.  Spencer 


The  International  Federation  of  Surveyors . . 

OCTOBER,  1935 


Depreciation  . 

The  Appraisal  in  the  Registration  Statement . J.  L.  Haynes 

Appraisals  for  Purposes  of  Public  Financing . K.  Lee  Hyder 

The  Six-Story  Elevator  Apartment  Building . 5.  Edwin  Kazdin 

Landscaping  as  an  Offset  to  Depreciation . Frank  M.  Edwards 

The  Appraisal  of  Warehouses . Bertram  C.  Burchfield 

How  Should  a  Municipality  Assess  Development  Property? . Stephen  Angell 

Ethics  and  Professional  Conduct . Harry  Grant  Atkinson 

An  Appraisal  Report . John  B.  Green 

Index  to  Volume  III . 


JULY,  1935 


Preparing  for  Court  Testimony . 

Appraising  as  an  Economic  Factor . 

Determination  of  Mortgage  Risk . 

Valuation  and  Risk-Making  Systems  of  FHA . 

Influence  of  Special  Assessments  on  Farm  Values 

True  Value  of  Real  Estate . 

Factors  That  Affect  Market  Price . . 

The  Ricardian  Rent  Theory . 

The  Appraisal  Report . 


Joseph  Laronge 
L.  H.  Olson 
Frederick  M,  Babcock 
Ayers  J.  du  Bois 
True  D.  Morse 
Henry  E.  Reed 
George  L.  Schmutz  and 
Loring  O.  McCormick 
Ivan  A.  Thorson 
J.  Alvin  Register 


APRIL,  1935 

Depth  Tables  . 

Valuation  Under  Modern  Conditions . 

The  Administrative  “Joker”  in  the  Federal  Securities  Act 
The  Relation  of  Profit  to  Value . 

Valuation  of  Land  With  Underlying  Natural  Resources.. 

Percentage  Leases  . 

The  Place  of  Buildings  in  Appraising  Illinois  Farms.... 

Appraising  Single  Family  Residences . 

Pitfalls  in  Residential  Appraising . 

Appraising  for  Long  Term  Mortgage  Loans . 

Upset  Price  Appraisals . 

Rules  of  Professional  Ethics . 


Stanley  L.  McMichael 

J.  George  Head 

K.  Lee  Hyder 
George  L.  Schmutz  and 
Loring  O.  McCormick 
Philip  W.  Grossman 

C.  J.  Pearce 
Charles  L.  Stewart 
IPm.  E.  Mosby 
Nathan  Libott 
Horace  Russell 
Andrew  C.  Hamilton 


Any  of  the  volumes  listed  above  may  be  purchased  at  $1.25  each.  Address  orders  and  make 
checks  payable  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


Complete  Your  Library 

A  few  copies  of  the  first  three  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT  are  available.  Feature  articles  in 


these  numbers  include: 

NUMBER  ONE — 

Which  Managers  Qualify,  by  Howard  E.  Haynie 

Auditing  City  Property,  by  Alexander  Eulenberg 

Security  Devices  in  Leases,  by  George  F.  Anderson 

The  Science  of  Real  Estate  Management,  by  Delbert  S.  W enzlick 

Unit  Cost  vs.  Unit  Consumption,  by  James  C.  Dotens,  Jr. 

Creative  Management,  by  C.  A.  Mullenix 
Insurance  Requirements,  by  Arthur  G.  Holland 
Air  Conditioning  of  Buildings,  by  Samuel  R.  Lewis 
Purchasing,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 

NUMBER  TWO— 

Inspection  of  Apartment  Properties,  by  Oscar  H.  Boenicke 
Use  of  Color  in  Decorating,  by  Wilfred  C.  W oodyard 
Scientific  Combustion  Factors,  by  E.  E.  Chilberg 
Do  Furnishings  and  Service  Pay,  by  Kendall  Cady 
Management  Aecounting  of  Today,  by  Clifford  A.  Ravenhill 
Managing  Multiple  Apartment  Garages,  by  T.  Roger  Keane 
Accrual  System  of  Aeeounting,  by  A.  F.  Mohl 

Building  and  Operating  a  Management  Business,  by  Arthur  S.  Kirk 
Rehabilitation  and  Management  of  Farms,  by  C.  J.  Claasen 
Modernizing  Properties,  by  Leigh  Gignilliat 

Management  of  Properties  in  Reeeivership,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 
Obligations  and  Liabilities  of  Property  Managers,  by  George  F,  Anderson 

NUMBER  THREE— 

Economies  of  Modernization,  by  L.  W.  Hilton 

Better  Lawns,  by  William  Beaudry 

Window  Treatment  and  Its  Cost,  by  Everett  S.  Cason 

Selecting  the  Elevator  Maintenanee  Organization,  by  J.  C.  Bebb 

Institutional  Advertising,  adapted  by  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 

Creating  Standard  Deeorations,  by  F.  H.  Coy 

Eliminating  Losses  in  the  Housekeeping  Department,  by  James  A.  Riner 
Percentage  Leases,  by  T.  F.  Merrick,  M.  A.  I. 

Developing  a  Colleetion  Poliey,  by  Ivan  Barton  Goode 
Setting  Labor  Production  Standards,  by  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

The  Routine  of  Taking  Over  New  Properties,  by  Louis  Maginn 
Creating  New  Business,  by  C.  Armel  Nutter 
The  Standard  Classifieation  of  Accounts. 


NUMBER  FOUR — [out  of  print] 


Price:  S1.25  the  copy;  $5.0()  the  year. 
Address  Orders  and  Make  Checks  Payable  to 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


